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THE WEEK. 


Tue latest news from the Far East is that the 
Russian reply has been received at Tokio and that a 
conference of Elder statesmen was expected to be held 
yesterday to consider it. There are various accounts 
of the nature of the reply, and the 7zmes correspondent, 
telegraphing the same day as Reuter, even denied that 
the reply had been received. Meanwhile it is possible 
to discount the alarming reports spread during the 
week of a formidable Russian disembarkation in Korea. 
The Russo-Japanese agreement of 1896 contains a pro- 
vision, as may be seen from the Manchester Guardian 
of Friday, which sets out the articles of the recent 
treaties in the Far East, allowing Russia to keep guards 
for the protection of their Legation and Consulates. 
The situation, of course, is extremely critical, but it is 
not yet hopeless. 





Some of the Tory newspapers seem anxious to do 
all they can to precipitate a war in the Far East; but 
we doubt whether there is much public opinion on their 
side. We believe most people agree with Sir Edward 
Grey, who, in the course of an excellent speech at Car- 
narvon in which he described Mr. Balfour as having 
given Mr. Chamberlain his blessing and a latch-key, 
said he hoped that war would be averted, and that if it 
broke out it would not spread to other Powers. It is 
natural there should be a good deal of sympathy with 
Japan, for Russia has established herself in Manchuria 
by unscrupulous methods, and Japan is understood to 
be on the defensive. Japan, on the other hand, has 
ambitions in Korea, and seems as little inclined as 
Russia to respect the rights or feelings of that uncon- 
sidered population. Some Tory papers argue as if 
Japan should not be content with keeping Russia out 
of Korea, and urge her to contest Russia’s position in 
Manchuria. This seems to us most mistaken advice. 
A Russian port in the southern part of Korea may bea 
matter of life and death to Japan, and we can quite 
understand the Japanese regarding it in that light. 
But Japan has no interests or treaty claims in Man- 
churia which she does not share with other Powers, 
and if they have refused to fight for them, it is incon- 
ceivably mean to urge Japan to fight for them. The 
fate of Manchuria was settled long ago, and incite- 
ments to Japan to take these formidable risks are as 
little dignified or effective as the recriminations with 
which we covered our unwise retreat from Port Arthur. 





It is impossible that the crisis in the Far East should 
not be reflected in the Balkans. It was the distrust of 
Russia’s aims, shared equally by Bulgaria and Turkey, 
far more than the fear of each other, which maintained 
the precarious peace last autumn. This self-restraint 
would scarcely withstand the prospect of Russia being 
fully occupied elsewhere. The Porte has shown no 
inclination to moderate its treatment of the Macedonian 
Slavs, and Bulgaria has taken the opportunity to lodge 
a protest in which, despite its temperate form, there is 
an unmistakable note of decision. The provocation 
is certainly extreme. Turkey found the plan of first 
making life for the Slavs of Old Servia intolerable and, 
when they fled, repopulating their villages with Albanians 
so successful that she is evidently tempted to repeat it 
with regard to the Bulgarian refugees. Their villages 


in Macedonia are being quietly occupied in the absence 
of their owners by settlements of Turks and Albanians, 
This means that all the advantage gained for the Bul- 
garian peasants by the establishment and work of the 
Exarchate will be thrown away. The Bulgarian Note 
justly points out that the Turks have now no excuse in 
the form of insurrection or incursion, and intimates as 
clearly as diplomacy can that if Turkey uses this 
breathing space only to systematise her policy of ex- 
termination, the Principality will no longer be content 
to “take it lying down.” 





In Macedonia itself, now that the staff of English 
workers has been considerably increased, the problem 
of relief has advanced another stage. The events of 
the autumn have left an immense number of families 
not only homeless but fatherless. An effort is therefore 
being made to provide employment for the women and 
to obtain exact statistics of the children among the 
refugees who have lost their parents. The first object 
has been easily met by providing a quantity of wool, 
with which the women knit the rough woollen garments 
worn by the peasants. They are very industrious, and 
some of the native embroidery, as for instance that of 
Smilevo, is extremely elaborate. With regard to the 
second object, one of the American missionaries 
has already started an orphanage farm, where twenty 
boys are learning to make better use of the soil than 
ever their fathers did. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the Turkish authorities have shown a disposition to 
interfere with the hospitals established by the Relief 
Fund, even going the length in one case of forcibly 
removing eight of the patients. It is to be hoped that 
the Foreign Office will intervene to put a stop forthwith 
to this outrageous conduct. 





Tue debate in Lord Milner’s Legislative Council 
has been followed up rapidly by the publication of an 
ordinance regulating the importation of Chinese labour. 
Even the TZimes, which welcomes the ordinance, 
admits that ‘the lot of the Chinese labourer 
does not promise to be a very gay or happy 
one from our point of view,” though it hopes that 
‘‘under Government supervision it may compare 
favourably with what he was accustomed to at home.” 
The details are what one would expect. In the attempt 
to disarm the opposition to this most unpalatable 
innovation, the Government and the financiers have 
interlaced such conditions as will make the Chinese 
into slaves. If only the Boer Government had 
acted thus, what a splendid cry it would have been for 
the Imperialists. If the Government at home is not 
to capitulate to the financiers as Lord Milner has 
capitulated, it is important that public opinion should 
assert itself at once. For the significance of all this is 
obvious enough. The whole policy of the financier 
is to reproduce Kimberley on the Rand. One item 
in that policy is the Gold Law, another Chinese 
labour. British labour, British trade, British 
settlements will disappear and the Rand will become, 
like Kimberley, the shrunken capital of finance. The 
Chinese labourer has few wants, and the compound 
system means a monopoly of trade, the elimination of 
the independent merchant, of the independent artisan, 
and of the independent digger. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
other words, has committed the crime of extinguishing 
two free States, at a prodigious cost in lives and money 
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in order to create a colony, «s ithas been described by 
a strong supporter of the war, “governed by Jews 
and peopled by Chinamen.” 

Mr. Deakin has evidently not been studying Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches. If he had he would learn 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s reading of recent history is 
that the colonies have made an offer to the mother 
country, and that Mr. Chamberlain is trying to per- 
suade the mother country to accept it. Mr. Deakin 
had already been so inconsiderate as to contradict this 
version in the course of a dialogue with Mr. Reid 
across the floor of the House. He has now done a 
much more ill-conditioned thing. He has sent a 
message by cable inviting Mr. Chamberlain to go 
to Australia to preach tariff reforms. ‘‘ You have 
powerfully sdvocated the special advantages of this 
policy in the chief centres of the mother country. The 
same convincing exposition ””—this is very maladroit 
of Mr. Deakin— ‘‘is needed here The pre- 
ferential trade leagues in course of formation in Sydney 
and elsewhere would receive an immense impetus from 
your coming.” In other words, Mr. Deakin wants 
Mr. Chamberlain to intervene in Australian politics in 
order to persuade Australia to do something which, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, she has done already. 
Mr. Chamberlain politely corrects Mr. Deakin in his 
reply. He is very much flattered ; the trip would be 
delightful, but his duty is at home, ‘‘ where the mother- 
land is called upon to say what answer she will make to 
the advances of her children across the seas.” We 
daresay Mr. Chamberlain is wise. If we remember 
rightly, he intervened once in Canadian politics with 
rather disappointing results. He sent his best wishes 
to Sir Charles Tupper, the Conservative Leader in 1896, 
and that was the first election for a generation in which 
the Conservatives were routed. 





Tue Devonshire result is excellent. Mr. Seale- 
Hayne was deservedly popular as a staunch and 
courageous Liberal, and any candidate who succeeded 
him started at a disadvantage. Yet Free Trade has 
given Mr. Eve a majority of 1,476, or very nearly 
double the majority of 771 by which Mr. Seale-Hayne 
held the seat in 1900, That majority of 771, it should 
be noticed, was the largest Liberal majority there had 
ever been in the constituency. 





Mr. RepMonp spoke at Waterford on Tuesday on 
the policy of the Irish Party, and said very much what 
he had been expectedtosay. The Irish Party has never 
made any secret of its intention to use the confusions 
of English politics for the promotion of the aims which 
it pursues, and it requires very little intelligence to 
appreciate the opportunities created by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s escapade. To use these opportunities to the best 
purpose is a greater tax on political genius, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Redmond will succeed in 
that rather delicate task. For the present his intention 
is to press on Mr. Balfour the redemption of a very 
old promise, the promise Mr. Balfour made in 1889 to 
try to devise a scheme for providing higher edvcation 
in Ireland which the Catholic majority will accept. 
That is the policy of the hour, but for the future the 
demand for Home Rule is not to be relaxed, and 
anything else that is obtained is to be a preliminary 
and not an alternative to self-government. No Liberal 
will blame the Irish Party for putting Home Rule first, 
and Mr. Redmond is perfectly right when he says that 
the failure of an English Government to solve the 
question of university education in Ireland is an 
admirable illustration of the necessity of Home Rule. 
Almost all the statesmen who have had personal 
experience of Irish government, while differing on 
nearly every other question, are agreed on the necessity 
of making provision for an Irish university—Catholic 
in the sense that Oxford is Protestant—but they have 


been unable to do what they think is urgently neces- 
sary, because English rather than Irish ideas are 
applied to the government of Ireland. Two other 
contributions to the discussion of Irish affairs have 
been made during the last few days ; one, a letter from 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who is not enamoured of the 
idea of governing a nation against its will, but does not 
see his way through the difficulties of detail ; the other, 
a letter from Mr. Haldane, who appears to argue that 
Liberals must give up Home Rule because the Govern- 
ment has carried its Land Act. 


Wirtn the approach of Brewster Sessions good 
citizens who wish to reduce the more! and economic 
wastage caused by the excess of public-houses are 
watching more narrowly than usual the conduct of 
publicans and magistrates. During the past week 
there are two pieces of news concerning both—one 
good, the other bad. The first is that the 
Glasgow Justices propose to close drink shops 
in the city at ten instead of eleven; the other 
is that the conspiracy of the Birmingham brewers 
against Mr. Arthur Chamberlain has succeeded. 
These worthy gentlemen have behind his back (in his 
absence on a health tour) had him deposed from his 
position as vice-chairman of the Bench, and a man of 
straw, who will accommodate himself to the lords of 
the tied houses, put in his place. Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain has admittedly done such splendid work as 
administrator of the liquor laws in Birmingham that 
this attack upon him in his absence is sure to be 
resented not only as a manceuvre against the public 
good, but as a base act of ingratitude by men who are 
its trustees to a bold and indefatigable leader. Perhaps 
the most striking achievement of the trade is at 
Norwich, where its nominee, Mr. Wild, has been 
rapturously accepted by the Church of England 
Temperance Association as ‘‘ from the throne of God 
itself.” 





THERE is no further news about the consequences 
of the action of the chairman of the Tariff Reform 
Committee in erasing from his publications the accusing 
words, Printed in Holland. But no one who knows Sir 
Howard Vincent’s vigilance and devotion in protecting 
the public from such tricks will suppose that the 
champion of the Merchandise Marks Act will take this 
infamy lying down, and developments are expected 
with eager interest. Meanwhile a picturesque little 
incident, which deserves to be noticed, is mentioned in 
the Star: 

“On Sunday, December 20, Mrs. Brown Potter recited 

‘The Pledge ot a Britisher’ in the Southend Pier Pavilion. 

The lessee of this theatre is Herr Adolf Seebold, of Cha- 

monix. He has sublet it to Mr. Paul Synew, a German. 

The orchestra is known as the Chamonix Orchestra, and is 
composed largely of Seebolds. Mrs. Prown Potter is, of 
course, an American. We only wait to hear that Mrs. Brown 

Potter’s stage labourers who shout ‘ We will’ in such im- 

pressive union are Lithuanian Poles, and that her recital 

posters are ‘ printed in Holland,’ to complete our admiration 
for the cosmopolitan character of the great Chamberlain 
boom. From the envelopes in which he sends out his 
patriotic circulars to the fiscal ideals of his Zollverein Mr. 
Chamberlain’s whole outfit is ‘ Made in Germany.’ ” 





On Tuesday Sir Oliver Lodge, with Mr. Cham- 
berlain as Chancellor of Birmingham University for his 
chairman, explained to a large audience in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall his views in regard to the nature 
of the various manifestations associated with radium. 
The fact of the existence of radio activity, as Sir Oliver 
reminded his hearers,is not an absolutely new dis- 
covery, but was announced as long ago as 1896 by 
M. Becquerel, who found it associated with uranium 
compounds. The radio-activity of radium is, however, 
very many thousand times greater than that of 
uranium, and it is owing to this and to the fact 


discovered by M. Curie that it is capable of 
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unwearyingly emitting heat thatso large an amount 
of public attention has been directed towards it. 
We have recently pointed out that the tendency of 
scientific opinion is to find a basis for the explanation 
of the phenomenon of radio-activity in the assumption 
that the atom, hitherto regarded as permanent and un- 
changeable, is in reality liable to disruption. This is 
the theory adopted by Sir Oliver Lodge, who did not 
attempt the difficult task of explaining to a general 
audience the nature of the circumstantial evidence in 
its favour, but contented himself with a dogmatic 
description of the processes believed to be taking 
place in the unstable atom. Each of the almost innu- 
merable atoms contained in the smallest particle which 
can be seen in the microscope is now supposed to 
be itself made up of millions of electrical charges or 
electrons in motion. Sometimes some of these particles 
will be expelled from the atom with great velocity, thus 
producing one kind of radiation met with in the case 
of radio-active bodies. Another kind is produced by 
the explosion of atoms—apparently of helium—and a 
third seems to be of the same nature as Réntgen rays. 
All three kinds of radiation, together with an emanation 
which can be blown about by air currents, are produced 
from radium. These processes result in the eventual 
destruction of the atom, a result whose possibility had 


been previously theoretically proved by Professors 
Larmor and Thomson. 


Tue disaster at Chicago has naturally set people 
asking whether our London theatres are better pro- 
vided than the Iroquois Theatre against the outbreak of 
fire, and an interesting correspondence is proceeding 
in the Zimes on the subject. Some of the proposals 
made are more picturesque than practical. Dr. Furnivall, 
for instance, suggests that once a year or so audiences 
should rehearse the clearing of each threatre on a cry 
of fire. Ifthe matter were not so serious, one might 
be amused at the suggestion. The main practical 
objection to it is that, since panic is the chief source of 
danger in a fire, a rehearsal without panic would be 
utterly unlike the dreadful reality. M. de Noduwez 
gives his own experience as to the best means of pre- 
venting fires, and his letter should be read by every 
manager. He knows of a theatre where fifty-two fires 
have broken out on or about the stage, and have been 
immediately extinguished without the knowledge of 
the spectators by means of very simple precautions. 
Firemen at the beginning of every performance have 
been placed in the passages about the stage with 
hoses in their hands ready for use, and tested daily. 
So that, whenever a fire has broken out, the hose has 
been instantly turned upon it. The actors, M. de 
Noduwez says, have often been watered, but they were 
under orders not to appear to notice it. To obey such 
an order must need a heroic devotion to art, but the 
practice seems an excellent one. As M. de Noduwez 
says, nearly all fires break out on or about the stage, 
and the main object of managers should be to extin- 
guish them at once. Fireproof curtains and numerous 
exits are all very well ; but no precautions are likely to 
prevent loss of life when once an audience becomes 
aware that a fire has broken out. As a minor precau- 
tion one may suggest that managers should never admit 
more spectators than they can seat. The difficulties of 
emptying a theatre are enormously increased if the 
gangways as well as the seats are crowded. Yet it is 
a common practice to allow them to be crowded, and 
it ought to be forbidden by law. 

Tue table of meteorological observations made at 
the Botanic Gardens at Regent’s Park for 1903 deserves 
special mention because of the meteorological abnor- 
mality of the year that has just happily come to an end. 
The rainfall for the whole year was about 15 in. in 
excess of the average. In June 6-20 in. fell ; in October 
6°16. In certain parts of the Thames Valley the fall 


was even greater. It is no particular recompense for 
many spoilt holidays that the rainfalls in February, 
November, and December were considerably below the 
average. In those months we can suffer rain gladly. 
But even more unpleasant and disastrous was the 
variety of temperature in the spring and summer. We 
expect treachery in April and May, but hardly to pass 
from 105 to 20 or from 121 to 31 in the course 
of a few days. These figures, of course, represent 
the maximum in the sun and the minimum on 
the grass, but they are quite surprising enough 
when that allowance is made. And June and July, 
with their variations between 128 and 36 and 125 and 35, 
were very little better. It was, in fact, a year of 
perpetual disappointments, both to the holiday-maker 
and the gardener. Yet it had some consolations for 
the latter, if not for the former. A succession of dry years 
had crippled the shrubs, and even the larger trees on 
all lizht soils, in the home counties at least. In 
suburbs and villages in Surrey and Kent, lately blessed 
with a system of drainage, ancient trees have been 
dying off in numbers, and shrubs have been dwarfed 
and crippled. Already the plentiful rainfall has im- 
proved the general appearance of the shrubs. We may 
expect next year that rhododendrons and azaleas will 
blossom magnificently, and also that many fine trees 
will have their lives prolonged. So that, now that the 
long winter of 1903 is over, we may look back on it 
with some complacency as a half necessary evil and 
hope for some summer in 1904. 

Tue central tower of Rochester Cathedral is to be 
rebuilt at the cost of a private benefactor. The existing 
tower, which was designed by Cottingham, one of the 
earliest architects of the Gothic Revival, is one of the 
meanest and ugliest objects in the country. The 
Gothic Revival, indeed, made an end of architecture in 
England, and we are only now slowly beginning to 
recover from its disastrous influence. Nothing mattered 
to the Revivalists except archeological correctness of 
detail. It was as if all our poets suddenly took to 
writing bad Latin verses. The result was that their 
churches were far uglier than barracks and their towers 
than factory chimneys. All the attention of architects 
was turned to the spoiling of cathedrals. They forgot 
how to design houses. They could not even plan a 
room of decent proportions. We have improved a 
great deal since the first blind rage of the thirties, and, 
without seeing the drawing of it, we may be sure that 
the new Rochester tower will be better than the old one. 
But we cannot expect modern additions to old Gothic 
buildings to be quite satisfactory, and architecture will 
be in a healthier state when we give up trying to make 
them so. No architect worthy of the name can change 
his style at will. The best of our modern architects are 
not engrossed in church towers, but in houses and public 
buildings. It is therefore not very good news to hear 
that something ambitious is to be attempted at 
Rochester. There is to be a spire of wood and lead, 
such as the medizval architects used and put upon 
towers they were afraid to burden with a stone spire. 
No modern architect can have had any experience in 
the building of a spire of such materials, and one can 
only hope that inexperience will not result in ugliness. 
There is no need for a spire at Rochester at all. The 
outside of the Cathedral is plain, almost homely, in 
appearance, and the wisest course would be to crown 
it with a simple tower that would group well with the 
rest of the building. 





Ir is reported that a collection of Whistler's works 
will be included in the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy at Edinburgh. Though many 
would have preferred this act of commemoration to 
have been performed in London, the Scottish 
Academy has undeniable claims to be entrusted 
therewith ; for the artist exhibited works in it 
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galleries during his last years, and was recently, 
we believe, made an honorary member of the 
body. In the northern cities, too, especially in 
Glasgow, he found a good many of his patrons, and, 
though the enterprising American buyer has succeeded 
in exporting at least one masterpiece, there should be 
no difficulty in getting together a fairly representative 
collection from neighbouring owners of his work. Apart 
from these considerations, it isdifficult to see how such 
a show could be worthily organised in the metropolis. 
We do not forget the exceedingly interesting etch- 
ings and lithographs at the Leicester Galleries, at the 
Goupil, and at Messrs. Obach’s last autumn. A loan 
collection, however, that includes large paintings is a 
different affair; and though the Academy, which is 
undoubtedly the body to undertake the task, miy ht com- 
memorate Whistler in one of their winter exhibitions, 
the suggestion that they should do so this year met 
with such a storm of indignant, if rather insensate, 
Opposition that it is unlikely to be revived, 


MEANTIME we are promised some Whistler paint- 
ings at the forthcoming ‘‘International.” This 
exhibition, which opens next week at the New Gallery, 
will be inaugurated by one or two social ceremonies at 
which the guests will be as strictly cosmopolitan as 
the name of the society suggests. The Private 
View Day has been abolished from the programme, 
but in its place there is a ‘‘ varnishing day” 
this Saturday, when a few privileged visitors are 
to be admitted, and there will be a reception on Monday 
evening and a dinner at the Café Royal on Tuesday. 
M. Rodin, the new President, will take the chair at the 
last-named function, and will be supported by sundry 
eminent artists of his own and other countries ; the 
French Ambassador will also be present. We are told 
that the quality of the exhibition is unusually excellent. 


Tue Princess Mathilde, who died last Saturday 
night in Paris, was the last surviving niece of Napoleon. 
Most of the women of the Bonaparte family were remark- 
able in some way or another. She was remarkable in 
many ways. She was as beautiful as Pauline Bonaparte, 
and, like her, a great patron of artists, though not with 
such daring patronage as Pauline extended to Canova. 
She was witty and spirited and generous. Louis 
Napoleon fell in love with her before his Boulogne 
failure ; but her mother, a German princess, rejected 
him and married her to Prince Demidoff, to whom 
her father, Jerome, one of the least reputable of the 
Bonapartes, owed a good deal of money. After five 
years she was separated from the Prince, who was forced 
by the Czar to allow her £10,000 a year, and she went to 
Paris, where she became a great leader of society under 
the Empire and also under the Republic. She patronised 
all the arts, exhibited at the Salon, and was a good 
amateur musician, but refrained so discreetly from 
politics that the public left her unmolested. Yet she 
was an ardent Bonapartist in opinion at least; and 
when Taine published his destructive analysis of 
Napoleon she sent him her card with P.P.C. written 
upon it in pencil. It was a stroke that must have 
delighted even Taine. It is much to the credit of both 
ladies that she was always a close friend of the Empress 
Eugénie. In fact, little or nothing has been told that 
was not to her credit. Few women have ever lived 
in such difficult circumstances with such reputable 
brilliance. 





THE correspondent who contributed our article on 
Roads last week desires to add that much useful in- 
formation upon the subject may be gathered from the 
reports and literature of the Roads Improvement Asso- 
ciation, of which the Hon. A. Stanley, M.P., is presi- 
dent. Mr. Rees Jeffreys, whose evidence was quoted 
in the article, is secretary of the association. 


LAND REFORM. 


R. HARRISON’S annual address on New 
Year’s Day to the Positivist Society is always 
an important and stimulating message, and his 
address on Friday in last week was no excep. 
tion. The speaker traversed the main events of the 
last year in his discourse, and concluded with some 
very incisive criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
There is, indeed, one passage of his speech with which 
we are not at all in agreement. After paying some 
compliments, which everyone will echo, to the part 
the King has played with such tact and goodwill 
in the international courtesies that have effected a 
real improvement “in our relations with France 
and Italy, Mr. Harrison went on to say that he 
would welcome the intervention of the Crown at the 
present moment, and that the bulk of the nation would 
applaud King Edwardif he insisted that his Ministers 
should either resign or dissolve. This sentiment is 
natural enough in a speaker who is impatient at the 
best of Parliamentary Government, but to other Liberals 
it seems false and dangerous doctrine, and we think 
it important, in view of some doubtful expressions 
dropped in other quarters, to insist that Parliament 
itself must settle its account with its Ministers. 
We should have the strongest repugnance to Royal 
interventions. Parliamentary Government is a very 
imperfect and disappointing institution ; but we have 
no wish at all to exchange it for the personal activity 
of some future George the Third. 

Mr. Harrison’s address concluded with an appeal 
for land reform, and we need not say that our sympa- 
thies are in most cordial agreement with him when he 
emphasises the direct and immediate necessity of 
coming to close quarters with this problem. The 
re-creation of Protection he described as a flagrant 
attempt to avoid public sentence and to raise a sensa- 
tional issue which should divert attention ; and he had 
something to say about the marquises and dukes 
who crowd on Mr. Chamberlain’s platforms. All 
this we think is very true, and it has a serious 
significance. The Protectionist movement is the 
second phase in a movement of concentration on the 
part of the forces that resist reform. From Imperialism 
to Protection is a natural sequence. They are both 
concrete expressions and concrete methods of resistance 
to domestic reform and the spirit of democracy. It 
would be interesting to trace the history of Imperialism, 
and we use the word here as we habitually do to sum 
up the incarnation of reasons of force, as a great and 
successful manceuvre in the opposition to progress at 
home. Imperialism offered many advantages for this pur- 
pose: it gave the governing classes a new field for their 
energies, it aggrandised their power and consequence ; 
it was a potent distraction from realities, and it 
made it yet more difficult for the mass of the nation to 
control its concerns. Protection is a still more direct 
method of consolidating and fortifying the material 
interests of the community. It would be interesting to 
trace the history of these movements, but it is more 
important to note their significance. The moral is plain 
enough. It is not enough to flood the country with 
statistical evidence of its comparative prosperity, to 
show how much more we export and import and manu- 

facture than other nations, to disprove reckless mis- 
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statements, and expose the shams and fallacies of the 
hour. We have to attack, too, the shams and fallacies 
of years, shams which the nation has been led by these 
very diversions to spare and tolerate too long. We 
have to attack not merely the false remedies the Pro- 
tectionists offer us, but the real abuses and injustices 
they are defending. 

For this reason we are delighted to notice the 
emphasis laid by the Zndependent Review on the necessity 
of land reform, a subject which occupies two articles 
in the January number of that periodical. The first 
article, presumably from the pen of the editor, destroys 
in a terse and luminous retrospect the historical 
defences for the land monopoly ; the second, written 
by Mr. Charles Trevelyan, sets out some of the argu- 
ments for the taxation of land values. Our own strong 
opinions in favour of treating this question as one of 
immediate urgency have been expressed often enough in 
these columns. Mr. Trevelyan quotes very aptly Mr. 
Charles Booth’s strong appeal for the site-value taxation 
in the closing volume of his great work on London: 

‘When, for the advantage of the consumer, and 
in the interest of the towns and of trade, the food of 
the people was relieved of a large part of the taxation 
it had borne, it seems to have been overlooked, or not 
fully foreseen, that the houses the people lived in were, 
or would come to be, even more heavily taxed than 
their food had ever been, and that free internal de- 
velopment would be hindered by the peculiar incidence 
of this burden.” 

The case for action in this particular is unusually 
strong, and when Liberals come to address themselves 
to this question they can claim the autkority of a Tory 
ex-Cabinet Minister. Nobody can affect to regard a 
project as visionary or impracticable or outrageously 
revolutionary which has received the sanction of 
such men as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Edward 
Hamilton, and Sir George Murray. A Minister in a 
Conservative Cabinet and two of the most important 
and experienced of the Permanent Officials declared 
in the summer of 1go1, after reviewing all the evidence 
given before the Commission on Local Taxation, that 
site values were a fit subject for direct taxation. They 
argued that the present arrangement discouraged 
building. ‘‘ Anything, ” they wrote, ‘‘ which aggravates 
the appalling evils of overcrowding does not need to 
be condemned, and it seems clear to us that the pre- 
sent heavy rates on buildings dotend to aggravate 
those evils, and that the rating of site values would help 
to mitigate them.” The same point was made by Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton when he said a “tax on buildings 
proportionate to their value necessitates that the rent 
of buildings should represent a high rate per cent. on 
their cost; in other words, it drove people to take (and 
drove builders to build) poorer houses. Taxation on 
the land has no such effect.” Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
to increase the price of feod without relieving at all the 
pressure of rent, and if the Liberal Party cannot offer 
the country some real measure of reform its place in the 
scheme of progress is forfeited. 

We hope then that there will be no hesitation in the 
Liberal Party about grappling with this problem in its 
various aspects. For the land question is just as impor- 
tant in the country as in the town. The value of the 
editorial article in the /ndependent Review is that it shows 
quite clearly that our existing land system was part of a 


system of government, and that, as a survival under a 
totally different system of government which has relieved 
the landlords of their responsibilities, it is what Voltaire 
said the French land system was a century and 
a half ago—‘‘ the rubbish of a Gothic building 
fallen to ruins.” That rubbish smothers the energies 
and the vigour of our agriculture. It is curious, as we 
reflect on the waste of our resources, to read a letter 
from Mr P. F. Rowland in the Zimes urging a great 
State-aided plan of emigration to the colonies. The 
emigrants the colonies want, according to all these 
appeals, whether they come from Australia or Canada 
or South Africa, are countrymen, sturdy, robust, 
content with solitude and a hard routine—the very 
class, in short, that is disappearing from our popu- 
lation. Protection can do nothing to restore and 
conserve that infinitely valuable element in a nation, 
and nobody who has read the facts reported by the 
Committee in the House of Commons in 1837 can 
be under any delusions on that point. The patent 
fact is that land is not being utilised in England as it 
might be, that our resources are not developed, and 
that the work of cultivation is done by men whose 
position is precarious, without any of the inspirations 
of ownership or security. We publish this week an 
article by Mr. Bolton King, pointing out some lessons 
that may be learned from other countries, and we shall 
develop the subject in further articles. But the condi- 
tion of all reform is that the nation should realise that 
the holding of land if it is no longer, as it was, a func- 
tion of feudal government, so it ought no longer to be, 
what it is too often to-day, an amusement and status 
for the indolent. 





THE STAPLE TRADE OF YORKSHIRE. 


HEN Mr. Chamberlain went to Leeds he very 
wisely confined himself to generalities. It 

would have been rather absurd to tell the inhabitants 
of one of the most flourishing and progressive com- 
munities in the kingdom that they were being ruined 
by foreign competition. During the last ten years the 
imports of foreign fabrics made of wool have been 
practically stationary, or even retrogressive, showing 
—as two careful inquirers into the woollen and 
worsted trades, Messrs. Charles Ogden and P. T. 
Macaulay, have recently pointed out in a pamphlet 
published by the 99 Club—‘‘ increased possession of 
the home market by home producers.” The woollen 
and worsted trades seem, indeed, to be specially 
adapted for the purpose of exposing the fundamental 
fallacy which Mr. Chamberlain has to work for all it is 
worth. His method is to take a period of high prices, 
1870-1875, and to compare the values—.e., the prices— 
of our exports during that period with their values or 
prices now. This is precisely the sort of trap which 
a schoolmaster might set to catch a class of 
boys who had just started political economy. Thirty 
years ago, as we are reminded in a book on 
British Industries edited by Professor Ashley (a pro- 
fessor after Mr. Chamberlain’s own heart, and there- 
fore a good witness for us to call), the prices of wool 
were enormously higher than to-day. The price of 
Lincoln half hogs, the standard for English wool, was 
244d. per lb.; now it is only 64d. At that time mohair 
was 3s. 6d.; now it is 1s. 4d. Economies in labour- 
saving machinery and improvements of all kinds in 
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manufacture and in dyeing processes have steadily 
reduced the prices of all kinds of cloth and blankets 
and carpets. To quote the same authority: ‘If our 
exports of piece goods, yarns, &c., were valued at the 
prices of thirty years ago, instead of being only 
£25,000,000 they would be considerably over 
440,000,000.” From the same source we learn that 
whereas thirty years ago the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom consumed only 320,000,000 Ibs. 
of wool, mohair, &c., they last year consumed 
no less than 500,000,000 Ibs. Yorkshiremen are 
familiar enough with the vast strides which have been 
made by the West Riding since the introduction of 
Free Trade, and also, let us hope, with the miserable 
condition of semi-starvation in which its working 
population lived in the half century that preceded the 
triumph of Cobden and the legislation of Peel. 
It may be useful, however, to remind ourselves 
and them of one or two facts in the history of 
Bradford, the city which—according to the morbid 
pathologists who sit in Mr. Chamberlain’s consulting 
room—has been suffering the most acute agonies 
at the hands of the ‘foreign devils.” First of all, 
then, Bradford and its immediate vicinity employ 
53,000 persons in the staple industry. It is far the 
most important of our textile manufacturing towns— 
nay, it is described in Professor Ashley’s book as 
‘‘the largest wool manufacturing town in the world.” 
Then, again, compared with the average wages current 
jn the twenties and thirties and early forties, the factory 
hand now gets just about twice as much as he did then, 
and far more, of course, than his fellows in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Besides that, the pur- 
chasing power of a sovereign now is at least three 
tlmes as great as was the purchasing power of ten 
shillings in the good old days of Protection. Perhaps 
the morbid pathologists will reply that the philanthropic 
manufacturers are paying wages out of capital and 
ruining themselves for the benefit of their workpeople. 
Let them go down to Bradford and the other towns of 
the West Riding and ask whether comfort and luxury 
have declined during the last fifty years. If you get 
hold of a very broad-minded Protectionist, who makes 
admissions and qualifications from pure love of the 
truth, he will often say ‘‘ Free Trade was quite a good 
thing at first, for twenty or thirty years, but now con- 
ditions are entirely altered ; we are living in a different 
planet. The plain rules which helped our grandfathers 
are bad for us, and set the grandchildren’s teeth on 
edge.” In 1851—let us repiy with a single set of 
statistics—two years after the complete removal of the 
Corn duties and the repeal of the Navigation Act, the 
population of Bradford was 103,000 and its rateable 
value £201,000. In 1871 the corresponding figures 
were 145,000 and £541,000. In 1g01 they were 279,000 
and £1,421,000. 

A Protectionist driven into the last dyke by the 
appeal to history and statistics may conceivably say in 
desperation, ‘‘ Yes, we are getting on very well, but 
we shall get on still better if my proposals are adopted.” 
To him we would say, ‘‘ If you are at all accessible to 
argument, and can spare a few minutes, read what Mr. 
Clapham has to say in his very moderate and per- 
Suasive contribution to the January number of the 
Independent Review. As befits a pupil of Professor Mar- 
shall, he is a little over-anxious to fortify the case of 
the opposition and to minimise his own strength. 





For the benefit of those jealous patriots who can- 
not bear to hear that foreigners are flourishing, 
he notes that Dr, Franz von Juraschek, Statis- 
tical Officer ot the Hungarian Government and per- 
haps the first authority in Europe on the figures 
of international trade, considers that the consumption 
of raw wool by the manufacturers of Great Britain has 
grown more rapidly during the last decade than that 
of their French and German competitors. Mr. Cham- 
berlain would improve our colonial at the expense of 
our foreign trade. How would this suit Yorkshire? 
The colonies take about a fifth of our export. How 
much remains to be captured? “ Ali the self-governing 
colonies together do not import £750,000 worth of 
foreign woollen goods of every kind!” It must be 
remembered that the world’s supply of raw wool is 
limited, and has actually fallen off owing to the fearful 
drought in Australia during the last two or three 
years. This fact alone makes the continued pro- 
gress of the worsted and woollen trades of Yorkshire 
sufficiently wonderful, and proves up to the hilt that 
great maxim of Cobden and Sir Robert Peel, that the 
best way to overcome high tariffs is by free imports. 
The Yorkshire manufacturer has shown wonderful 
enterprise and adaptability. ‘‘If foreigners will not 
let him weave for them or spin for them, then he will 
comb for them.” Thus the exports of ‘‘ tops” and 
“ noils” have risen from {£90,000 in 1882 to about 
£2,500,000 at the present time, while the export of yarns 
to Germany alone is now worth three millions annually. 





LAND AND LABOURER. 


HAT can be done to bring the land to the 

labourer? It is worth doing. Nothing else 
will keep the pick of the men in the villages ; it would 
do not a little to revive agriculture ; most important of 
all, it would give us the political stability that a thriving 
peasantry always brings with it. But so much has 
been said about it, so little done, that the whole matter 
often savours of a ponderous joke, and ‘‘ three acres 
and acow” becomes a stock jest for electoral platforms, 
laughed at by no one more than by the disillusioned 
labourer himself. Let us own at once that the problem 
is a very difficult one. We are dealing with a 
class used for generations to work for others and timid 
to travel into the unknown, where they must stand 
on their own feet. We have to adapt a country planned 
for another rural economy, a country of large farm- 
steads and large fields. But for all that the problem 
is not insoluble, and we have got to solve it. It is 
impossible here to deal with all sides of the question, 
and I speak only of the primary obstacle that meets the 
enterprising labourer who wishes to take a piece of 
land. How can he find the capital to work it? He 
has had few chances of saving ; he has, perhaps, a few 
pounds put away in a box or to his credit at the 
co-operative store. But very rarely is this enough to 
buy his cow or half-dozen sheep, to put up a bit of 
rough shedding, to feed and clothe his family till his 
money begins to turn round. 

Much the same problem has faced the peasantry of 
other countries. True, they had their land already ; 
but they were short of cash, often burdened with debt, 
quite unable to make the best use of their holdings. 
They have met the difficulty and to a large extent 
conquered it. They count their village banks by the 
thousand. Germany has nearly 10,000 (not all agri- 
cultural, it is true), Italy over 1,000, France 700, 
Russia rather more. The agricultural syndicates, 
which do the same work in another way, have a busi- 
ness of £8,000,000 in France, £1,000,000 each in 
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Italy and Germany. And there are a host of allied 
societies in the rural people’s banks of Italy, the credit 
branches of the French syndicates. Almost the whole of 
this great movement has grownupin the last forty years, 
most of it in the last twenty ; and already it has revo- 
lutionised the condition of many of the peasantry. Let 
us see how these credit societies work in Italy. The 
village bank is, as its name implies, a small village 
institution, almost always confined to a single commune. 
The members, who, as a rule, run from fifty to a 
hundred, are neighbours, intimately—too intimately — 
acquainted with one another. But the village bank 
thrives on the clannishness and gossip of the hamlet. 
A man’s honesty and energy can be rated pretty accu- 
rately, and the members know exactly when it is well 
to blackball an aspirant to partnership. They are the 
more careful to do this, because the Italian village 
Banks, unlike many of the German, are based on 
the principle of unlimited liability, and the men have 
no wish to be answerable with all their property for a 
neighbour’s failure to pay up. The result is that their 
bad debts amount to £1 in £2,000. (The Irish co- 
operative banks, by the way, have done still better, 
for they have lost 29s. in £9,000.) They obtain their 
funds from the savings which their better-to-do mem- 
bers deposit in the bank, and to a less degree by loans 
from the larger co-operative banks or friendly societies, 
or sometimes from private persons. These funds are 
lent out again to individual members at a higher rate 
of interest (generally 6 per cent.), and with very strict 
guarantees as to solvency. The smallness of the loans. 
—generally from £4 to £12—shows how humble is 
the clientéle and how cautiously the committees 
dole out their money. But these little sums 
have allowed thousands of small farmers to 
raise their heads above water. Thanks to them, they 
have escaped the clutches of the money-lender, they 
have been able to hold their stock over for a good 
market, they have reclaimed or irrigated waste patches, 
or bought the manure or seeds or disinfectants for 
their vines, which have repaid the outlay fourfold. 
Here are some figures of the Cassa Rurale of Caraglio 
in Piedmont, a bank above the normal size, with 338 
members, part agriculturists, part small tradesmen 
and artisans. The deposits amount in a year to 
41,700, the loans to £1,000. These loans were 
made in 424 different amounts, three-quarters of them 
under #12. More than a quarter were spent on farms, 
forty-seven went to pay off old debts, twelve in pur- 
chasing property. In this case much of the money 
goes to trade, but in the majority of little banks it all 
finds its way on to the land. 

Some of the village banks have added a function 
which belongs more properly to the agricultural syndi- 
cates ; and, without disparaging the former, the latter 
perhaps help the farmer even more. For they not 
only supply the credit, which is as good as capital, 
but they buy for him in the wholesale market and 
guarantee the quality of his purchases. Their method 
is this : they buy manures, seed, implements from the 
wholesale merchant or manufacturer (unless indeed 
they make the manures themselves) under a strict 
guarantee of quality, which they test by submitting 
everything to their own analysts. Then they retail 
to their members at a very slight addition to the cost, 
and allow six to nine months’ credit on 80 or go per 
cent. of the price, so that the farmer need not pay 
till he has sold his crop and got back the 
value of his outlay. It is a clever device by which 
they pay cash to the merchant and sell agzin on 
credit. They have little capital of their own to do it 
with, but they make an arrangement with the neigh- 
bouring People’s Bank to discount the promissory notes 
{not bills, for the Italian farmer will rarely sign a bill) 
which their members give them, or else to advance the 
money and debit it directly to each member concerned. 
The plan has worked with absolute ‘success. Almost 


invariably the farmer pays up punctually when his note 
falls due, and bad debts are practically unknown. Thus 
the 300 odd syndicates do a business of 41,000,000 a 
year on very little capital; they sell the farmer a 
vastly superior article at, on an average, 20 per cent. 
below the old prices ; and they add by the value of his 
purchases to his working capital. The syndicate at 
Cremona, for instance, sells £40,000 worth a year to 
its 800 members. The people’s bank of the town 
allows an overdraft on the mere security of a pro- 
missory note to any member of the syndicate, so con- 
fident is it of their honesty. It has had as much as 
416,500 advanced at one time. One year it had on 
July 30 £9,000 thus owing ; by the end of summer all 
had been repaid except £49, and this was paid up not 
long after. In five years’ working the syndicate has 
had £7 4s. in bad debts on a trade of £200,000. 

Now, can we do anything on the same lines in 
England? The problem, it is true, is far more difficult 
here than in Italy or France. They start with a 
peasant-farmer class already in existence; we have 
to create it. The task will be a long and slow 
one; but anyone who knows country life can 
put his finger on villages, especially in the small- 
farm districts, with just the right sort of men 
if only they had the chance. The first thing is to 
supply them with capital. It is probably too early yet 
for the agricultural syndicate to acclimatise itself, at 
least so far as the small farmer is concerned. The 
private banks would fight shy of them, and the big 
English co-operative socieiies are not as ready to 
finance new ventures as are the people’s banks 
abroad; nor could the State well assist institu- 
tions that live on credit and discounting. The 
manure and implement merchants, one may be sure, 
from the experience of farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations, would fight for all they are worth; and 
there is not the same need here as in Italy to combat 
adulteration. But village banks have a more hopeful 
prospect. Those, indeed, which havealready been started 
in England are too few and recent to allow of any 
trustworthy conclusions, though some of them at all 
events are doing well. But in many villages all the 
material for successful banks is ready waiting; the 
question is, where can the men get the modest funds 
they need ? Here and there they may get them from 
an individual; local co-operative stores, with accumu- 
lated funds, which they find it difficult to invest, may 
sometimes be willing to finance societies consisting 
probably of their own members ; friendly societies would 
do the same, though perhaps some alteration of the 
law may be necessary to allow them. But it is ques- 
tionable whether these sources would be sufficient, and 
if once the pioneer village banks win public attention 
and confidence there will be a cry for State support. 
And why should not the State help? Foreign experi- 
ence proves how perfect is the security; and nobody 
would grumble if the State charged 4 or 4} per cent. 
It should, of course, be made a condition of any loan 
that an inexpensive inquiry, (say) by three county 
councillors, found that there existed the necessar 


prerequisites of success. The members should 
be required to provide themselves a_ reasonable 
proportion of the capital, and bind themselves 


to repay the State’s advances in at most ten years. 
Equally, of course, there should be unlimited 
liability of the members for the society’s borrow- 
ings, and I can say from experience that English 
labourers are willing to accept the principle. The pro- 
posal may be ‘‘ socialistic,” but it is a very safe and 
practicable Socialism—as safe and practicable, to say 
the least, as some recent Irish legislation. Some da 

the English labourer will ask that Parliament should do 
for him a little of what it has done for the Irish 
peasant. It would not be lost time if we thought out 
carefully beforehand what form that help should take, 

, Botton Kine, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


“HE Winter Exhibition at Burlington House is mis- 
celleneous and a little bewildering in its variety. 
We are, as usual, treated to a “feature,” which, on this 
occasion is an assortment of portraits by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, but there are so many other works besides, repre- 
senting so many different schools and epochs, that the 
general effect is a trifle incoherent. As one wanders from 
room to room, one is confronted, first, with Italian masters 
interspersed with an occasional Flemish or German primi- 
tive; secondly, with the Lawrences; thirdly, with more 
Lawrences and a varied feast, ranging from a landscape by 
Rubens to a characteristic Canaletto, and including one or 
two notable Van Dycks; in the fourth gallery we find 
Lawrence in possession ; in the fifth certain lately deceased 
Academicians, whilst the water-colour room is filled with a 
collection of ancient and modern bronzes. Apart from the 
Lawrences, therefore—and even the Lawrences are not 
wholly of the best—one misses the full satisfaction which 
is derived from an exhibition that really represents a par- 
ticular artist or school or era; here the mind, and with it 
the point of view, is kept continually moving from one 
channel to another; the absence of any definite organisa- 
tion tends to render the train of thought disorganised. 
* * * * * 

However, we need go no further than the first room 
to find some works of individual interest. Here there are an 
“ Annunciation,” by Philippo Lippi, and a “ Holy Family, 
with St. Margaret,” by the more brilliant Philippino—in- 
structive for comparison as regards their similar range of 
colour and differing degree of sentiment. ‘The Marquis of 
Northampton’s Botticelli, “The Virgin and Child, with 
Angels,” though its ascription is doubtful, gives us all the 
musical line within its circular frame and the suave colour- 
ing that we look for in this master; and Lord Methuen 
lends his six panels by Paolo Veronese, illustrating the 
story of Judith and Holophernes. There is also a half- 
length of the “ Painter’s Father,” by Diirer, wonderfully 
vivid in expression and harmonious in tone. A few more 
have the seal of unmistakable authenticity, whilst among 
others, with bold and bland ascriptions, there is a rich field 
for the operations of the destructive art-philosopher. 

” * * * * 

Van Dyck’s charming and familiar portrait of Lords 
John and Bernard Stuart, in the third gallery, represents this 
master worthily. There are examples by both the Poussins ; 
isolated works, too, by Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn ; hypo- 
thetical Titians and Rembrandts. A genuinely good ex- 
ample of Canaletto may be studied in the “ Verona,” with 
the green waters of the Adige rippling and clear, and the 
houses lighted by a low afternoon sun. The Rubens 
“ Landscape,” which was actually painted by Verhulst and 
furbished up with figures and signed by the master, repre- 
sents a topographical view of the plain and Palace of the 
Escurial, shut in by the steep-sided Sierras. A huge 
wooden cross in the foreground is the most prominent fea- 
ture of the canvas, which is not a very illuminating product 
of seventeenth-century landscape art. Other notable things 
in this gallery are Velasquez’s “ Portrait of Juan de Pareja ” 
—the painter’s slave—and the Van Dyck “Countess of 
Northumberland.” The latter is hung on the angle, and 
the light is unfavourable. 

* * - * » 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, “the attenuated Reynolds,” as 
his hostile critics called him, wholly occupies the second 
room, where we find included such old friends as the 
“Master Lambton,” “ A Gypsy Girl,” and the “ Portrait of 
the Painter.” The “Master Lambton,” seated, in a crim- 
son dress open at the neck, retains its excellent preservation 
and much of its charm, though the hectic colouring of the 
face reminds us of one of the artist’s several limitations. The 
portrait of the “Countess Gower and Child,” in the same 
room, the Countess garbed in a low-cut black gown, holding 
the child on her knee, is another work that revels in gay con- 
trasts, immaculately healthy flesh tints, and sentimentally 





sympathetic treatment of the young. In Lawscace’s art the 
less obvious has no place, and the finer subtleties are en- 
tirely lacking in his interpretation of individual character. 
A fashionable portrait painter in his early teens, he re- 
mained a fashionable portrait painter all his days; the 
possessor from the first of a flowing and facile technique, he 
was content throughout to direct his efforts towards the 
improvement of his technical accomplishment alone. ‘Thus 
he never surprises us. His composition and colour may 
vary from time to time, but his psychological insight never 
increases; and the only difference between his early and 
late works, apart from the question of facility, lies in the fact 
that the older he grew, the further from Nature he painted, 
until in his last productions he contrived to do without her 
altogether. But he does not lack attractiveness, neverthe- 
less, and his painting has the further distinction of being un- 
mistakable. No one who takes the trouble to read up his 
characteristics in a text-book can possibly mistake what he 
did for the work of anybody else, for they are all surface 
characteristics, patent even to the uncultured eye. I shall 
come back to his work in galleries three and four on another 
occasion. 
* * * * * 
Meanwhile, the Leicester Galleries contain an ex- 
hibition of exceptional novelty—a collection of old glass 
colour-prints. The rise of this art, now unhappily de- 
cayed, appears in England to have been contemporaneous 
with the invention of mezzotint engraving—that is to say, 
about the time of the Restoration—and many of the older 
and rarer specimens are the handiwork of men who, 
whether engravers or no, possessed the highest artistic 
faculties. Here there are some particularly fine examples 
of eighteenth-century work, including prints from the 
mezzotints after Reynolds’s “Nelly O’Brien,” Lancret’s 
“ Summer,” and the early pastellist, Rosalba. The mezzo- 
tint would appear to lend itself most readily to glass 
colour-printing, so far as richness of effect is concerned, 
though the process was also applied to aquatints and line 
engravings; the “ploughing” of the mezzotint shadow 
gives an extraordinary quality to prints from such masters 
as J. Smith and McArdell. An illuminating idea of the 
process may be gathered from the prefatory note in the 
catalogue, to which I refer the inquirer. In_ these 
galleries may also be seen a collection of water-colours 
by Thomas Collier, the follower and in many respects the 
equal of Cox and De Wint. Some fine interpretations of 
British country and skies are included—notably the 
“ Arundel Park ” (No. 33), “ Near Beeston” (No. 39), and 
“ A Heath Scene” (No. 46). 
* * * 


* * 


The Landscape Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery also 
opened this week. The six artists whose work is shown 
here are Messrs. Robert Allan, James Aumonier,, Mark 
Fisher, A. D. Peppercorn, Leslie Thomson, and Sir Emest 
Waterlow, and their canvases are arranged in groups. Mr. 
Allan comes first in the order this year; I may note a good 
specimen of his colourful landscape in the highland “ Far 
off among the Hills,” whilst the “Cromarty ” serves to re- 
mind one of the green and grey seaport subjects in which 
he excels. Sir Ernest Waterlow is more suave in colour 
and handling ; Le shows nine pictures dealing with almost 
as many different parts of the world, ranging from the 
Riviera to Yorkshire. Messrs. Aumonier and Mark Fisher 
send ten canvases apiece, and their respective manners are 
demonstrated so conscientiously herein that individual 
description would be superfluous. Similarly Mr. Pepper- 
corn rings the changes on his black and silver harmonies, 
varying only in the degree of chaos he imparts to his per- 
petually recurrent twilights ; his ideal, perchance, demands 
a little too much sacrifice. Mr. Leslie Thomson shows a 
stronger versatility as regards conception and method. 
His “A Cool Retreat,” whilst the subject is commonplace 
enough, is as clever an interpretation of light and shadow 
as I ever saw from Lis brush, and the handling—a little 
reminiscent of the Scottish artist, William Mouncey—is 
natural and fearless. F. J. M. 
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SALISBURY AND ITS DOVES. 


EVER in my experience has there been a worse 
N spring season than that of 1903 for the birds, 
more especially for the short-winged migrants. In April 
1 looked for the woodland warblers and found them 
not, or saw but a few of the commonest kinds. It was 
only too easy to account for this rarity. The bitter 
north-east wind had blown every day and all day long 
during those weeks when birds are coming, and when 
nearing the end of their journey, at its most perilous 
stage, the wind had been dead against them; its 
coldness and force was too much for these delicate 
travellers, and doubtless they were beaten down in 
thousands into the grey waters of a bitter sea. The 
stronger-winged wheatear was more fortunate, since he 
comes in March, and before that spell of deadly 
weather he was already back in his breeding haunts on 
Salisbury Plain and, in fact, everywhere on that open 
down country. I was there to hear him sing his wild 
notesto the listening waste—singing them, as his pretty 
fashion is, upin the air, suspended on quickly vibrating 
wings like a great black and white moth. But he was 
in no singing mood, and at last, in desperation, I fled 
to Salisbury to wait for loitering spring in that un- 
attractive town. 

The streets were cold as the open plain and there 
was no comfort indoors ; to haunt the cathedral during 
those vacant days was the only occupation left to me. 
There was some shelter to be had under the walls, and 
the empty, vast interior would seem almost cosy on 
coming in from the wind. At service my due feet 
never failed, while morning, noon, and evening I paced 
the smooth level green by the hour, standing at 
intervals to gaze up at the immense pile with its 


central soaring spire, asking myself why I had 
never greatly liked it in the past and did 
not like it much better now when grown fami- 


liar with it. Undoubtedly it is one of the noblest 
structures of its kind in England—even my eyes that 
look coldly on most buildings could see it ; and I could 
admire, even reverence, but could not love. It suffers by 
comparison with other temples into which my soul has 
wandered. It has not the majesty and appearance of 
immemorial age, the dim religious richness of the inte- 
rior, with much else that goes to make up, without 
and within, the expression which is so marked in other 
medieval fanes—Winchester, Ely, York, Canterbury, 
Exeter, and Wells. To the dry, mechanical mind 
of the architect these great cathedrals are in the 
highest degree imperfect, according to the rules of 
his art: to all others this imperfectness is their chief 
excellence and glory ; for they are in a sense a growth, 
a flower of many minds and many periods, and are 
imperfect even as Nature is, in her rocks and trees ; 
and, being in harmony with Nature and like Nature, 
they are inexpressibly beautiful and satisfying beyond 
all buildings to the «esthetic as well as to the religious 
sense. 

Occasionally I met and talked with an old man 
employed at the cathedral. One day, closing one eye 
and shading the other with his hand, he gazed up at 
the building for some time, and then remarked: 
‘* T'll tell you what’s wrong with Salisbury—it looks too 
noo.” He was near the mark ; the fault is that to the 
professional eye it is faultless ; the lack of expression 
is due to the fact that it came complete from its maker's 
brain, like a coin from the mint, and being all on one 
symmetrical plan it has the trim, neat appearance of a 
toy cathedral carved out of wood and set ona green- 
painted square. 

After all, my thoughts and criticisms on the 
cathedral, as a building, were merely incidental ; my 
serious business was with the feathered people to 
be.seen there. Few in the woods and fewer on the 
windy downs, here birds were abundant, not 


only on the building, 
sea-fowl congregated on a precipitous rock, but 
they were all about me. The level green was the 
hunting ground of many thrushes—a dozen or twenty 
could often be seen at one time—and it was easy to spot 
those that had young. The worm they dragged out 
was not devoured; another was looked for, then 
another ; then all were cut up in proper lengths and 
beaten and bruised, and finally packed into a bundle 
and carried off. Rooks, too, were there, breeding on 
the cathedral elms, and had no time and spirit to 
wrangle, but could only caw-caw distressfully at the 
wind which tossed them hither and thither in the air 


where they were like 


and lashed the tall trees, threatening at each 
fresh gust to blow their nests to pieces. Smail 


birds of half-a-dozen kinds were also there, and one 
tinkle-tinkled his spring song quite merrily in spite of 
the cold that kept the others silent and made me blue. 
One day I spied a big queen humble-bee on the ground, 
looking extremely conspicuous in its black and chest- 
nut coat on the fresh green sward; and thinking it 
numbed by the cold I picked it up. It moved its legs 
feebly, but alas! its enemy had found and struck 
it down, and with his hard, sharp little beak had drilled 
a hole in one of the upper plates of its abdomen and 
from that small opening had cunningly extracted 
all the meat. Though still alive it was empty as a 
blown eggshell. Poor queen and mother, you sur- 
vived the winter in vain, and went abroad in vain in 
the bitter weather in quest of bread to nourish your 
few first-born—the grubs that would help you by and 
by ; now there will be no bread for them, and for you 
no populous city in the flowery earth and a great crowd 
of children to rise up each day, when days are long, to 
call you blessed! And he who did this thing, the 
unspeakable oxeye with his black and yellow breast— 
** satanic black and amber”—even while 1 made my 
lamentation he was tinkling his merry song overhead 
in the windy elms. 


The birds that lived on the huge cathedral itself 
had the greatest attraction for me; and here the daws, 
if not the most numerous, were the most noticeable, as 
they ever are on account of their conspicuousness in their 
black plumage, their loquacity and everlasting rest- 
lessness. Far up on the ledge from which the spire 
rises a kestrel had found a cosy corner in which to 
establish himself, and one day when I was there a 
number of daws took it on themselves to eject him: 
they gathered near and flew this way and that, and 
cawed and cawed in anger, and swooped at him, until 
he could stand their insults no longer, and, suddenly 
dashing out, he struck and buffeted them right and left 
and sent them screaming with fear in all directions. 
After this they left him in peace: they had forgotten 
that he was a hawk, and that even the gentle mousing 
wind-hover has a nobler spirit than any crow of them all. 


On first coming to the cathedral I noticeda few 
pigeons sitting on the roof and ledges very high up, 
and, not seeing them well, I assumed that they were of 
the common or domestic kind. By-and-bye one cooed, 
then another ; and recognising the stock-dove note I 
began to look carefully, and found that all the birds on 
the building—about thirty pairs—were of this species. 
It was a great surprise, for though we occasionally 
find a pair of stock-doves breeding on the ivied 
wall of some inhabited mansion in the country, 
it was a new thing to find a considerable colony 
of this shy woodland species established on a building 
in a town. They lived and bred there just as the 
common pigeon—the vari-coloured descendant of the 
blue rock—does on St. Paul’s, the Law Courts, and the 
British Museum in London. Only, unlike our metro- 
politan-doves, both the domestic kind and the ring- 
dove in the parks, the Salisbury doves though in the 
town are not of it. They come not down to mix with 
the currents of human life in the streets and open 
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spaces ; they fly away to the country to feed, and dwell 
on the cathedral above the houses and people just as 
sea-birds—kittiwake and guillemot and gannet—dwell 
on the ledges of some vast ocean-fronting cliff. 

The old man mentioned above told me that the birds 
were called ‘‘ rocks ” by the town people, also that they 
had been there for as long as he could remember. Six or 
seven years ago, he said, when the repairs to the roof 
and spire were started, the pigeons began to go away 
until there was not one left. The work lasted three 
years, and immediately on its conclusion the doves 
began to return and were now as numerous as formerly. 
How, I inquired, did these innocent birds get on with 
their black neighbours, seeing that the daw is a cun- 
ning creature much given to persecution—a crow, 
in fact, as black as any of his family ? They got 
on badly, he said; the doves were early breeders, 
beginning in March, and were allowed to have the use 
of the holes until the daws wanted them at the end of 
April, when they forcibly ejected the young doves. He 
said that in spring he always picked up a gocd many 
young doves, often unfledged, thrown down by the 
daws. I did not doubt his story. I had just founda 
young bird myself —a little blue-skinned, yellow- 
mouthed fledgling which had fallen sixty or seventy feet 
on to the gravel below. But in June, he said, when 
the daws brought off their young, the doves entered 
into possession once more and were then permitted to 
rear their young in peace. 

I returned to Salisbury about the middle of May in 
better weather, when there were days that were almost 
genial, and found the cathedral a greater “‘ habitacle 
of birds ’ than ever: starlings, swifts and swallows were 
there, the lively little martins in hundreds, and the doves 
and daws in their usual numbers. All appeared to be 
breeding, and for some time I saw no quarrelling. At 
length I spied a pair of doves with a nest in a small 
cavity in the stone at the back of a narrow ledge about 
70 feet from the ground, and by standing back some 
distance I could see the hen bird sitting on the nest, 
while the cock stood outside on the ledge keeping guard. 
I watched this pair for some hours and saw a jackdaw 
swoop down on them a dozen or more times at long 
intervals. Sometimes after swooping down he would 
alight on the ledge ayard or two away, and the male dove 
would then turn and face him, and if he then began 
sidling up the dove would dash at and buffet him with 
his wings with the greatest violence and throw him off. 
When he swooped closer the dove would spring up and 
meet him in the air, striking him at the moment of 
meeting, and again the daw would be beaten. When I 
left three days after witnessing this contest the doves 
were still in possession of their nest, and I concluded 
that they were not so entirely at the mercy of the jack- 
daws as the old man had led me to believe. 

It was, on this occasion, a great pleasure to listen 
to the doves. The stock-dove has no set song, like 
the ringdove, but like all the other species in the 
typical genus Columba it has the cooing or family note, 
one of the most human-like sounds which birds emit. 
In the stock-dove this is a better, more musical, and a 
more varied sound than in any other Columba known 
tome. The pleasing quality of the sound as well as 
the variety in it could be well noted here where the 
birds were many, scattered about on ledges and pro- 
jections high above the earth, and when bird after 
bird uttered its plaint, each repeating his note half-a- 
dozen to a dozen times, one in slow measured time, and 
deep-voiced like the rock-dove, but more musical; 
another rapidiy, with shorter, impetuous notes in a 
higher key, as if carried away by excitement. There 
were not two birds that cooed in precisely the same 
way, and the same bird would often vary its manner of 
cooing. 

It was best to hear them during the afternoon 
service in the cathedral, when the singing of the choir 


and throbbing and pealing of the organ which filled the 
vast interior was heard outside, subdued by the walls 
through which it passed, and was like a beautiful mist 
or atmosphere of sound pervading and enveloping the 
great building ; and when the plaining of the doves, 
owing to the rhythmic flow of the notes and their human 
character, seemed to harmonise with and to bea part of 
that sacred music. w. H. Hopeox. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

FIND a good deal of irritation and trouble in the 
minds of many Liberals as to the proceedings of 
the Labour Party in Norwich and elsewhere. This was 
to be expected, but it should not unduly perturb one’s 
view of the general situation as between Liberalism and 
Labour-Socialism. The consequences of the decision 
to run an Independent Labour candidate in Norwich are 
not quite as serious as they might be, for in no case 
will Mr. Chamberlain secure more than a vote; he 
will not be able to say that the majority of the electors 
of Norwich are favourable to Protection. What he 
will be able to count upon in the event of 
a Liberal and Labour defeat is that when the 
general battle is joined the relations between the two 
sections of his opponents will be so bad that he will 
secure a dozen, or even a score, seats that do not belong 
to him. And yet one would think that it should be 
easy to avert such a result. Even if the ultimate aims 
of Liberalism and Independent Labour are as diverse 
as Mr. S. G. Hobson and others would have them, 
there is nothing mutually destructive in sucha position 
as that at Norwich. The Liberals want to make sure 
of a seat; they leave the second to Labour. Probably 
if there is a feeling of someamenity between the two 
parties, a good many Liberals who are in sympathy (a) 
with the general idea of Labour representation, (4) 
with an advanced social programme, will vote for the 
Labour candidate, and some Labour men, thinking it 
worth while to strengthen the cause of Free Trade 
and of a revision of the combination laws, wi'l vote 
Liberal. Mr. Hobson cannot prevent this kind of 
rapprochement, however sinful in the abstract he may 
think it to be. Several representatives of the new 
movement, particularly Mr. J. R. Macdonald, stand to 
gain by it, and to lose by the opposite state of feeling 
and temper. Is there such a Puritanic, touch-me-not 
spirit among Labour leaders that they won't take 
votes? Ifthere be, their sphere is not in these mun- 
dane regions, but in some earthly paradise where the 

scheme of politics is not. 

* * * & * 

The misfortune about the present state of things 
is that though the movement towards a central orga- 
nisation of the cause of Labour representation is all to 
the good, it is not yet strong enough to enforce a 
general policy or line of action. The same difficulty 
exists on the Liberal side, and everywhere in politics it 
is a maxim that the limit of useful pressure from the 
centre on localities is very soon reached. But I don’t 
think that any harm would be done if the men at the 
head of the Labour movement showed a little more 
power to control the course of things at the extremities. 
Zeal and enthusiasm alone do not shape the course of 
things ; prudence, knowledge, moderation in action are 
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also forces of account. Not that I should be inclined to 
take too strict views even of a bad electoral situation 
between Labour and Liberalism. Many of us think 
that the Liberal Party would have fared much worse 
during the war if the Labour men had not been so 
united in condemnation of it, and had not very soon 
revealed the fact that if the Liberal Party went much 
further along the path the Imperialists were leading it, 
it would be destroyed and another combination would 
take its place. That danger has been averted. But 
we owe safety very largely to the Labour Party. 

* ” * * +. 

Do we not owe it something else? If I was ever 
a doctrinaire Socialist, I have ceased to be one. But 
many of us have not abandoned the Socialist ideal of a 
State founded on justice, and an international society 
bound together by ties more human, more rational, 
than the modern Empire-nations. Can we honestly say 
that of late years the Liberal Party has done much to 
keep this vision alive, that it has contributed con- 
sistent intellectual or moral leading to the people? 
Individual members have done something ; but the 
party as a whole has been seriously distracted between 
the Imperialist idea and the policy of internal reform. 
Even now we must not be too sure that we are out of 
the wood. A Liberal Government is probably approach- 
ing: will it be a thoroughly satisfactory organism ? 
If it is kept up to the mark, and infused with plenty of 
new blood, it may do good work. But I| find many 
good Liberals and Radicals little disposed to place their 
consciences unreservedly at the disposal of some states- 
men I could name. Unity we do want, and ought to 
have. But it will not be based on lip loyalty, or on 
anything but community of mind and purpose, a clearly 
thought-out view of the needs of the people. In a word, 
a Liberal Government will have to be stimulated and 
criticised. And if the Labour Party sends to that 
Parliament what will practically be a Radical-Socialist 
wing of the Progressive movement, I see no reason to 
repine. Rather a Labour man than a Jingo, say I. But 
the antagonising of sympathetic Radicals and even of 
well-disposed Moderates—for all English parties are 
composite —as well as the rather dour, tactless, ungenial 
tone in which some of the Labour leaders speak, are 
elements making fora small, even an exiguous, Labour 
Party in the next Parliament, not for a large and 
powerful one. And I don’t think that that is precisely 
what the Trade Unions who are maintaining the new 
departure desire. 

+ a * * * 

I think it may be taken for granted—especially 
after Mr. Redmond’s speech—that the Cabinet is not 
only in serious difficulties about the Budget, but that 
it is divided to the point of peril about the Irish 
University Bill. Itis hard to imagine how the Govern- 
ment can refuse to introduce a bill, and it is safe to 
assume that, if it appears, it will proceed on the main 
lines of Lord Dunraven’s letter. Mr. Balfour is 
morally bound to it, if, indeed, moral ties count in the 
Prime Minister’s elastic nature ; Mr. Wyndham is for 
it, and a Ministerial proposal on the subject is probably 
the condition of Sir Antony MacDonnell remaining at 
the Castle. But there is Mr. Arnold-Forster — and 
there is a Government too feeble to support further 
resignations. A touch may bring it to the ground, 
and it has the special weakness that its real master 
is Mr. Chamberlain. Probably he has a hundred 


members on his side, men who care little for Mr. 
Balfour. Supposing Mr. Chamberlain, confident that 
he has the country with him, thinks it well to dissolve, 
and the Prime Minister, not wishing to be plunged up 
to the neck in Protection, does not agree, the 
Dictator outside can at any moment force his hand. 
Again, he may think that a period of bad trade is 
coming, and that it will suit his purpose to delay the 
election. In any case, he is certain to exercise a 
vigilant eye on the course of events and the develop- 
ment of policy, so that they may run “ kindly” for his 
own adventure. Then there are the Irish, very 
insistent and menacing ; there is the question of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell ; there is the fact that the Free 
Trade divisions are not over, and that even the 
Cabinet of to-day is full of the elements of disorder. 
How can you reckon with such an Administration? 
Never was there a more disreputable, a more un- 
governable, state of things ina British Government. 
* a # » ~ 

lam told that some efforts have been made in high 
Liberal quarters towards a settlement of the educa- 
tion difficulty on the lines of popular control, the aboli- 
tion of tests for head teachers, and facilities for special 
religious instruction within school hours. I confess I 
doubt with Mr. Lloyd-George whether the Noncon- 
formists will settle on the lines of this last proposal. It 
would hardly work out in the villages, where, on 
account of the predominance of the parson, it would 
tend to set up a monopoly of the Church, supported by 
the compulsory powers of the State. That might make 
matters worse than they are to-day. 

* * * . 7 

I am glad to see Mr. Stead back again as the editor 
of adaily paper. But why, oh why, does he think it 
necessary to ‘‘ boom” his venture with the catch-half- 
penny shifts—cheques rained from balloons and the 
like —of the Harmsworth-Pearson style of journalism ? 
I agree that journalism must have an element 
of sensation, but let it be the sensation of in- 
tellect and imagination, such as Mr. Stead is 
very well able to supply. Has it come to this, 
that even men who have wide and well-founded 
reputations in the Press cannot do without bribing the 
silliest kind of readers with lotteries, guess prizes, and 
the rest of the apparatus of vulgar advertisement ? 
Perhaps it is so; and English people will not read even 
newspapers without such stimulants. But when it is 
thoroughiy proven, it will be a warning to people with 
minds of their own to leave the making of newspapers 
to the tradesmen who now threaten to monopolise it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

ATHE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am in considerable general sympathy with your 
article on “ Roads,” especially when you denounce the road 
from Sleights to Grosmont, which I could not myself hope 
to describe in language which you could print. But is it 
really desirable to agitate for better engineered rural roads 
at present? If you look into the history of the question 
you find that engineering improvements stopped suddenly 
on the introduction of railways. There is a plentiful lack 
of information regarding the history of the turnpike trusts, 
but we may, I think, very safely surmise that the reason 
of the stoppage was the reduction of the turnpike receipts. 
Improvements no longer paid their way. And now I scarcely 
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think anyone with much knowledge of the rural roads of 
England could point out very many cases where consider- 
able engineering improvements would at present really pay 
the community to make. Certainly a new road from 
Sleights to Grosmont would not be worth making. It is 
possible, and on the whole probable, that motor traffic 
will revive the importance of the roads and change this 
state of things, but that time has not yet come. The his- 
tory of the Motor-Car Act is quite sufficient to show that 
the general taxpayers are not in the least likely to pay for 
improvements, which for the present would go chiefly to 
benefit a few thousand wealthy automaniacs whom they ex- 
pect soon to tire of their new toy. So far as roads in gene- 
ral are concerned, we might at present be very well content 
if we could get £20,000 a year for a small Roads Depart- 
ment, which would collect and disseminate information in 
regard to road-making, and in co-operation with local autho- 
rities, or otherwise, try experiments with methods of con- 
struction, materials, and dust-laying expedients. The money 
might quite well be taken from the Local Taxation ac- 
count. 

But the question of urban thoroughfares is. extraordi- 
narily urgent, and it is upon this that those who are in- 
terested in road improvement should, I think, for the pre- 
sent, concentrate their efforts. You say that the day of 
private enterprise in road-making is over. I am not so sure 
of that. There are no statistics of urban road mileage, but 
it seems probable that two or three hundred or more miles 
of new roads are made in the urban parts of England and 
Wales every year. Who makes all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of these? The private people who profit by them, 
i.¢., the owners of building estates. But these roads, you 
will say, do not count, because they do not lead any- 
where ; at the best, they are little more than rectangular 
loops off the old highways which have been bequeathed to 
us by our medizval ancestors. That is true enough, but 
are not the causes of this easily removable ? If the estates 
were big enough the roads would lead somewhere. If all 
Middlesex belonged to one person, do you think it would 
not pay him to cut great straight thoroughfares out of Lon- 
don through his property—thoroughfares wide enough to 
accommodate twenty-miles-an-hour tramway and motor 
traffic, as well as bicycles and horses? Of course he 
would, and if it would pay a single proprietor it would pay 
a number of small ones if they acted in concert. No one, 
not even the most hidebound theoretic individualist, ex- 
pects them to act in concert voluntarilyrany more than we 
should be empowered (with certain safeguards) to mark 
land voluntarily to a railway company, even if they were 
offered double the value and 10 per cent. extra. But why 
should not compulsion be used in the one case as well as 
the other? ‘There are at least three great ways in which the 
thing might be done, and Parliament, if that institution still 
exists, should make them all possible: (1) Local authorities 
should be empowered (w.th certain safeguards) to mark 
out lines along which through roads would have to be made 
by the owners before building began ; (2) in certain circum- 
stances, local authorities should be empowered to make 
new thoroughfares themselves through unbuilt land, and 
charge the whole cost as betterment; (3) tramway enter- 
prises, both municipal and private, and, indeed, any other 
body or person willing to make a useful thoroughfare, should 
be able to obtain compulsory powers to buy not only the 
strip necessary for the immediate purpose, but large 
amounts of land on either side from which they might ob- 
tain recoupment. 

The roads of England are not going to be very seri- 
ously affected by any grant that is likely to be extracted 
from the Exchequer, so long as our naval and military ex- 
penditure in time of peace is over 70 millions a year; nor 
will the congestion of our great towns be relieved by ped- 
dling housing schemes, or vexatious and futile interferences 
with an excellent system of local taxation. What is wanted 
is to give free play to both municipal and private enterprise. 
We want the central government to facilitate improvement 

instead of clogging it in every conceivable way. Everyone 


who enters London from the west knows that the old road 
through Hammersmith and Brentford is utterly unfit for the 
traffic, that it cannot possibly be made fit without greater ex- 
penditure than would be necessary to make a new and better 
road, and that a new road would be an enormous benefit. 
But I say confidently that no person or body would at 
present have the smallest chance of obtaining from Parlia- 
ment the compulsory powers necessary for making such a 
road and collecting the cost in various ways from the people 
benefited. On one pretext or another, or in consequence 
of one technicality or another, the powers would be refused 
to e.ther of the counties and to each of the urban districts 
concerned. Then, if private enterprise offered to take the 
job, it would be refused on the ground given for rejecting 
the Manchester improvement scheme (which was supported 
by the corporation), viz., that it was a matter for local 
authorities. 

The practical requirements of the present time seem to 
me to be not more Exchequer grants nor more bureaucratic 
control, but the passing of an Act for Facilitating the Con- 
struction of Highways and the institution of a practice by 
which the Local Government Board should bring in every 
year an Omnibus Bill for amending the defects in all the 
Acts administered by local authorities, and for making it 
possible to carry out countless improvements which cannot 
be got into the strait-waistcoat of provisional orders, 
and are not big enough to bear the expense of private bill 
legislat'on.—Yours, &c., 

ECONOMIST. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I do not think that any lengthy answer is needed 
to Mr. Allen’s reply to my letter on “ Transport for our 
kural Districts.” We are quite agreed oa the necessity 
for greatly extended facilities, but I cannot admit his con- 
tention that a light railway has any material advantages 
compared with motor waggons that would outweigh the 
enormous difference in initial capital expenditure. In 
Somerset we have 950 miles of county main roads, besides 
a great mileage of district roads of very considerable im- 
portance. But, taking these main roads only, a great pro- 
portion of them are walled or hedged roads, with no road- 
side waste, of barely sufficient width for ordinary wheeled 
traffic, and with bad gradients and awkward corners; it 
would be impossible to run light lines along them without 
easing the corners and gradients and widening the road- 
way. The cost of this, added to the cost of material and 
construction, would amount to a sum per mile that would, 
I think, convince Mr. Allen that any such system as he 
advocates would be financially unsound, and, therefore, im- 
possible of execution. Mr. Allen puts forward the damage 
to the roads by motor traffic as a point to be considered ; 
this damage, so far as motor waggons are concerned, 
is of the slightest when they are carefully driven, 
and not to be compared with the damage caused by the same 
weight of traffic drawn by horses. A great deal of prejudice 
has also been raised against motor traffic by the damage 
done in many districts by the use of traction engines draw- 
ing keavy loads on unsuitable roads or in bad weather.— 
Yours, &c., Jno. CoLeBy MORLAND. 

Glastonbury, December 26, 1903. 

JOHNSON VERSUS WORDSWORTH. 
To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—There recently appeared in the New York 
Evening Post an extremely able article headed 
“ Americanus Obsolescens,” directed against aggression 
and militarism. 

The article contains the following sentence: “ In fine, 
we seem for the moment like those whom Dr. Johnson de- 
scribes as ‘tired with the weight of too much liberty.’” 

I cannot find this phrase in Johnson. and shall 
be glad if any of your readers can help me. If Johnson 
did write it, then, without doubt, Wordsworth, in 
his charming “ Prefatory Sonnet,” commencing “ Nuns 
fret not at their convent’s narrow room,” borrowed the 
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line “ Who have felt the weight of too much liberty” from 
the great lexicographer. 

In his life of Keats, Mr. Colvin calls attention to the 
similarity of the last line of this sonnet, “ Will murmur 
by the hour in fox-glove bells” to the line in Keat’s sonnet 
on Solitude: “ Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove 
bell.” But Wordsworth published his sonnet many years 
before Keats. 

Wordsworthians will, perhaps, be interested in a 
curiosity to be found in Wordsworth’s sonnet written at 
Abbotsford immediately prior to Scott’s departure for 
Italy. I will quote the octave : 

* A trouble, not of cloud or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice again and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 7 

Now, in a perfect sonnet, we are told that the octave 
should be composed of two quatrains in which lines 1, 4, 
5, and 8 must rhyme together, and lines 2 and 3 must 
rhyme with lines 6 and 7. 

Of coprse, there are many good sonnets where the 
octave varies from this perfect form to the extent that 
they contain three rhymes instead of two, lines 2 and 3 
not rhyming with lines 6 and 7. In the perfect sonnet the 
formula is a, b, b, a—a, b, b, a, whilst the alternative 
formula is a, b, b, a—a, c, c, a. But, so far as I know, 
the octave given above is absolutely unique, for the first 
line rhymes with the fourth, sixth, and seventh, while 
the second and third rhyme with the fifth and eighth, 
so that the formula in this sonnet is a, b, b, a,—b, a, a, b. 
This sonnet proves the truth of a fine saying of Ashcroft 
Noble, viz., “ The mighty masters are a law unto them- 
selves, and the validity of their legislation will be attested 
and held against all comers by the splendour of an unchal- 
lengeable success”: for 1t goes so well that I had known 
it by heart for years before I noticed its singular construc- 
tion. A. H. 

Whitby, December 28, 1903. 


THE MOST CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
RETALIATION. 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND ADAM SMITH.) 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER 

Sir,—When Mr. Chamberlain said (at Glasgow) that 
Adam Smith recommended retaliation he might have added : 
“ T will give you the exact words ; he stated, ‘ It is in general 
reasonable.’” And sure enough, in Adam Smith’s lectures 
on Jurisprudence (published by the Clarendon Press in 
1896), I find the following passage, which, as your readers 
will see, amply justifies Mr. Chamberlain, and shows further 
that the standard tf morality current in the abode to which 
he beacons us is sanctioned not only by the Mosaic law, by 
the pre-Christian usages of Rome, and by the early Lom- 
bards, but also by some customs which survived in Holland 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. The objec- 
tion raised by some over-zealous Christians that the new 
Commandment, “ Do not take it lying down,” is not in the 
authorised version of the Sermon on the Mount, will have 
little or no weight. It may easily have been omitted by a 
careless reporter or copyist. I append the passage from 
Adam Smith ; let your readers draw their own conclusions : 
“A person may also be injured in his body by dismem- 
bration, mutilation, assault, and battery, or restraint on his 
liberty. Maiming and mutilation originally by the Roman 
law were compensated for in the same way with murder, and 
if the person was incapable, with the assistance of his 
friends, to pay the compensation, he was given over to the 
person maimed, to be maimed in the same manner, as we 
are acquainted by the Salic law, which gives us the form of 
their procedure. In the same manner all hurts among 
many nations, particularly among the Lombards, were 
compounded for; they paid so much for a tooth, so much 
more if it was a fore tooth, so much for two teeth, but, 
what is very remarkable, though twenty were knocked out, 
the injured person could claim no more than the price of 
three. They had a precise sum for every member of the 


body. Among the Romans, if a man could not pay his com- 
pensation he was obliged to make satisfaction by the law of 
retaliation; he received as many blows as he gave. An 
eye went for aneye and a tooth for a tooth. This cus- 
tom continued long, and is in general reasonable, but in 
some cases it is not proper. If a man got his arm broken 
in wrestling, it was hard that another's should be broken for 
it in cold blood. In some cases it was impracticable, as when 
a man causes an abortion in a woman, he could not be 
punished in the same manner. This custom by degrees 
went out, and pecuniary fines, according to the circumstances 
of him who was to pay them, were introduced, and the 
Proctor at Rome caused them to be received, but in some 
countries it continued longer, and there are remains of it in 
Holland to this day.” 
Is it not probable that if the custom of retaliation wii! 
be beneficial between nations it will also be beneficial be- 
tween individuals ? For in the case of nations the retalia 
tory duty is bound to do injury to the nation which imposes 
it. Otherwise it has no effect at all—Yours, &c., 


F, W. H. 


A PARALLEL. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—The enclosed extract from Punch some fitty-tive 
years ago is of interest now: 
“THE JUDGMENT OF JOHN 
(After Tennyson.) 
“Then to the bower they came 
Where sat the Shepherd glorious in his boots— 
A etalwart piece of man; and in his hand 
The Ministerial apple, golden, glowed. 
Then first was heard the voice of him to whom, 
Cantering o’er Epsom Downs, the very legs 
Rise up in reverence. He unto John Bull 
Proffered Protection, ample gifts all round ; 
To farmers high-priced corn, to labourers 
Enormous wages wherewithal to buy 
The high-priced corn; to merchants heavy freights ; 
To everybody everything; and all 
Was proved by figures; crammed with time and toil. 
Still he spake on, etill of Protection spake 
So glib that John Bull held the costly fruit 
Out at arm’s length, so much the Stable mind 
Vlattered his ear; when Russell where he stood 
Somewhat apart—defiance in his eye, 
But in his mien a wavering, as of one 
Who takes the run to leap, but leapeth not, 
With cold and formal utterance made reply— 
‘Whig Ministers, Whig measures, Whig control, 
These three alone lead on to perfect bliss ; 
And this I promise thee, if mine the fruit, 
Unintermittent blessing of Whig rule, 
And all that follows it—But where the need 
Of words ? Thou knowest from experience sweet 
Already what I am, and mine.’ 


BULL. 


He ceased, 
And John Bull pondered, and I cried ‘Oh, John, 
Give it not to the Whigs.’ He winked and cried, 
‘Don’t they wish they may get it,’ and therewith 
My mind was eased—I knew him up to snuff. 
But Peel, the third, of stately embonpoint, 
And with a subtle smile in his mild eyes, 
The herald of his triumph—drawing nigh, 
Half whispered in John’s ear, ‘I promise thee 
Three per cents. above par and prosperous trade.’ 
He spoke and laughed; I shut my eyes for fear, 
But when I looked, John Bull had raised his arms, 
And I beheld great Bentinck’s angry eyes, 
And Russell’s puzzled stare, as each withdrew 
Gloomily each under his special cloud— 
And I was left alone within the bower.” 
—Yours, &c., 
F, F. Cornisit. 
THE GREEK ENTASIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—By way of commentary on the interesting article 
in your last week’s issue, it may be mentioned that, whereas 
in the original building of the General Post Office, con- 
structed when Greek architecture was much more carefully 
studied than it is now, regard was had to the principles of 
entasis, and the columns and walls sloped accordingly ; the 
new upper storey is erected bolt upright, and consequently 
a discordance created between the lines of the two portions 
quite perceptible to any artistic eye—Yours, &c., 
EvacustTes A. PHIPSON. 
151, Strand, London, December 29, 1903 
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A SPANISH PICTURE. 


HY life is over now, Dona Juan ; 
Thy fingers are so shrunk, 
That all their rings from off their cold tips crowd, 
Where limp thy hand hath sunk. 


On a trestle-table laid, Don Juan, 
A half mask near thine ear, 

A visor black in which void gape two gaps 
Where through thou oft didst leer, 


Thou waitest for the priests, Don Juan, 
To bear thee to thy grave ; 

Thou’rt theirs at length beyond all doubt, but ha! 
Hast now no soul to save. 


Thou wast brought home last night, Don Juan, 
Upon a stable door ; 

Beneath a young nun’s casement found dropped dead, 
Where thou hadst wooed of yore. 


To pay their trouble then, Don Juan, 
Those base grooms took thy sword, 

A rapier to fetch gold, with shagreened sheath, 
Wrought hand-grip and silk cord ; 


Which, with thy fame enhanced, Don Juan, 
Were worth Hildago’s rent, 

Yet on which now, at most, some few moidore 
May by some fop be spent. 


Dull brown a cloak enwraps, Don Juan, 
Both thy lean shanks, one arm, 

That old birdcage, thy breast, where, like magpie, 
Thy heart hopped on alarm. 


Yet out beyond thy cloak, Don Juan, 
Thrust prim white-stocking’d feet— 
Silk stocking’d feet that in quadrille pranced round, 
Slippers high-heeled and neat. 


Thy silver-buckled shoes, Don Juan, 

No more shall tread a floor, 
' Beside their heels upon the board lies now 
A half-peeled onion’s core. 


Munching, a crone, that knew, Don Juan, 
Thy best contrived plots, 

Hobbles about the room, whose gaunt stone walls 
Drear echo as she trots ; 


She makes her bundle up, Don Juan ; 
She’ll not forget thy rings, 

Thy buckles, nor silk stockings, nay, not she, 
They'll go with her few things. 


Those lids she hath pulled down, Don Juan ; 
That lowered ne’er for shame ; 

No spark from beauty more in thy brain pan, 
Shall make its tinder flame ; 


Thou hast enjoyed all that, Don Juan, 
Which good resolves doth daunt, 

Which hypocrites doth tempt to stake vile souls, 
Which cowards crave and want ; 


Thou wast an envied man, Don Juan, 
Long shalt be envied still ; 

Thou hadst thy beauty as the proud pard hath 
And instinct trained to skill. 


T. Sturce Moore. 





LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS.* 
GYPT presented to the Greeks and Romans, as to 
ourselves, the curious and interesting prospect 
of a great and varied polytheism of many stages; all 
co-existent, and all practically harmonised by the in- 
habitants, who accepted with more or less discrimina- 
tion the rival gods of their forefathers. At the present 
time India is perhaps the nearest parallel ; but it is 
strange how much more fascination Egypt has for our 
minds. Unconsciously this may be partly due to the 
large amount of Egyptian thought which became em- 
bedded in the developments of Christianity, and hence 
has become familiar to ourselves. 

The passer-by in the great and busy city of Alex- 
andria would there meet the priest of Osiris, who 
would not even impart the name of his divinity to the 
earlier Greeks, and who proclaimed that every soul 
became after death a subject of the great god. Hard 
by would stand the shrine of Isis, the mother of all, the 
consoling goddess, mater dolorosa and yet regina celi, 
the goddess who won her way into the heart of Italy 
with her boy Horus on .her arm, and passed imper- 
ceptibly into the type of madonna. In some other 
street would be a temple of Amen the mysterious, who 
might be consulted in his distant oracle of the oasis, to 
which even Alexander had been, that he might 
have his divine origin made patent. The road to 
Canopus led out to the gay orgies of Hathor, whose 
annual fairs or festivals were the time for piety with 
dissipation, like a molid of a Mohammedan saint at the 
present time. Sarapis, the Egyptian deified bull, had 
been brought down from Memphis; and by a strange 
chance had been proclaimed the cosmopolitan deity, 
Zeus-like for the Greek, yet with an Egyptian name, to 
blend together the diverse subjects of the Ptolemies in 
one common worship. At every turn might be seen the 
adorers of the beast, the reptile, the bird, or even 
the vegetable on whom Juvenal spent his gibes. 
And side by side with these were the more abstracte 
worshippers of the great powers of Nature; the 
burning sun of Egypt which gave its strength in 
unclouded glory to the land; the all-needful stream 
of the great Nile, on which all life entirely depended 
in that land ; the powers of life. and reproduction ; or 
the abstract gods of creation. Look into some school, 
and the neo-platonist was lecturing on the causation of 
things from ideas, grounded in the congenial Egyptian 
soil of creation by the Word. Turn into some cellar, and 
there a witch was gibbering over gnostic incantations, 
the worn-down names from long-decayed faiths, which 
in their ancient mysteriousness promised to compel 
the potent spirits and control the fates. ll this 
gorgeous diversity of hopes for the present and promises 
for the future had a long history stretching as far 
back as all civilisation, and combined every belief that 
had entered the country with tribes and races that had 
poured into the land during many thousand years. 
The worship of each god had a history of its own ; 
purely local at first, the home-god of one family or 
clan, it had spread with the power of its worshippers, 
and been in turn widely honoured, severely proscribed, 

* THe Gops or THE Ecyptians. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
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despised and neglected, only to end in being part of the 
great reservoir of faith from which each eclectic wor- 
shipper chose that which suited best his own feelings 
and disposition. 

And just as the ancient worshipper made his 
choice, so has also the modern scholar; each one able 
to fix his attention on those parts or aspects of the great 
medley which might be most congenial and attractive. 
Much as animated nature would appear very differently 
from the pens of a Goldsmith, a Buffon, or a Huxley, 
so the wide mythology of Egypt takes many 
different forms according to the knowledge and 
views of its expounders, with a good presump- 
tion that each of them is fairly correct for 
one aspect of the subject. To Champollion it was 
mainly a matter of describing the variety of the gods, 
Wilkinson dwelt more on the ceremonies and sacred 


things. Questions of ideas were more familiar to 
Renouf. The solar monotheism was the principle of 
Brugsch. Lanzone spent himself on impartially 


charting out the chaos of minor deities. To Wiede- 
mann the matters of personal faith and the future life 
are prominent. Maspero has looked mainly to the 
notions of popular religion, and dwelt on the beliefs 
with more sympathetic insight than others have done. 
To the present reviewer the attraction of the religion 
lies rather in its historical value, as embalming in its 
conflicts of belief an epitome of the warfare of the various 
races whose gods shared the fate of their worshippers. 
The struggles of Set and Horus, the death of Osiris, 
the compound names of the deities, are all so much tribal 
history, whose results are thus fossilized for our study. 


In looking at any new work on Egyptian religion 
the first question is, theretore, what of its many aspects 
is dealt with, and what ground it covers. The two 
thick volumes of Dr. Budge, massive as they are, 


cannot be expected to cover all views, and it is no de- 


preciation of their merits to state their scope and limi- 
tations. Briefly they are founded on the Book of the 
Dead, even their illustrations are all adapted to look 
like papyri, and the minor deities receive more atten- 
tion in proportion than the various phases and history of 
the great gods. This course is to be expected from an 
author whose most serious work so far has been 
on that complex religious manual, and whose 
training was under the great scholar Renouf whose 
edition of the Book of the Dead is the standard 
translation. Yet though this source may give 
a very wide acquaintance with the mythology, 
it has its limitations. It gives us little or nothing of 
the Popular religion, the harvest festival and the house- 
hold deities. It tells nothing much of the national 
Temple worship, its daily services, its great festivals, 
which occupied so much of the religious life of the 
Egyptian. It throws very little light on the history of 
the religion, the many changes of popularity and of 
character of the gods. And it is in all these respects 
that Dr. Budge’s book is least representative. As a 
detailed statement of the names and nature of the gods 
mainly in the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties, and specially 
the infernal deities, the work is painstaking and com- 
plete. But some more volumes need to be written to 
give at all an entire view of Egyptian religion. 

The very partial range of power of the gods in their 
original form was marked throughout the history by their 
being each worshipped in special towns, usually a different 


god to each capital of a province. These were probably 
the gods of the various tribes who had occupied the 
country ; the divine emblem of their god was carried 
out by each people as their standard in warfare, as 
shown on the earliest battle scenes ; and the extent ot 
religious adoration of each god marked the political 
power of his people throughout the history, like the 
adoration of national saints throughout the middle 
ages and down to our own day. But a unifying action 
set in at an early date, probably as soon as the 
kingdom was consolidated. Two curious evidences 
of this exist, the relation of which is by no means 
clear. Twenty-two different parts of the body were 
identified with the same parts of different gods, 
and were placed thus under the protection of these 
gods. The number 22 in the XVIIIth dynasty, 23 in 
the VIth dynasty, suggests the 22 nomes or provinces 
of Upper Egypt, and thus an appeal for protection to 
the gods of the whole country, Akin to this is the 
distribution of the members of the deified Osiris in 
shrines over all the land, forty-two shrines according 
to the number of the nomes of Upper and Lower Egypt 
together. Yet the reckoning of the separate members 
specified is only fourteen or sixteen ; probably showing 
that it was fixed when there were only this number of 
nomes. Here then is a very interesting question in 
the development of the religion ; and whenever evidence 
can be produced to show the order of connection be- 
tween the number of nomes, the parts of Osiris locally 
worshipped, and the parts of the person placed in charge 
of various gods, much will be explained of the religious 
history of Egypt. The facts are stated by Dr. Budge ; 
but the connections here suggested yet await inquiry. 


Without entering on small details which it would be 
out of place to discuss here, we may note some con- 
clusions which need thinking over. The worship of 
“a very large number of the great gods” is stated to 
have ‘‘begun far away back in predynastic times.” 
Though that may seem very probable, we have as yet 
little or no evidence of it. One or two emblems of 
gods may be descried in predynastic ornament; but 
certainly the beat-standards, which are quoted as 
emblems of gods, have nothing about them to show 
such a meaning. On the contrary, they seem from 
their nature to be rather port emblems showing the 
home of the ship. The harm of this assertion of 
the early date of very many of the gods is that if taken 
for granted it leads to the unscientific view of a great 
body of “Egyptian religion” unchanged and always 
compatible, and obscures the incessant accretion and in- 
creasing complexity of the beliefs. It is at least as likely 
that only a small portion of the gods were known to the 
early neolithic Egyptians, and that others were con- 
tinually brought in by the various races that poured 
into the country. ‘The further back we can descry the 
traces of the earliest beliefs, the more we find that each 
god belonged to a different clan or tribe, and the more 
the polytheism is seen to be due to a mixture of gods 
who were originally without connection. 

The illustrations are a main partof Dr. Budge’s 
volumes, and will be to most persons a principal 
attraction. Nearly a hundred coloured plates un- 
doubtedly make a work popular. It is, therefore, 
unfortunate that the artist was not equal to the task of 
re-designing a series of Egyptian figures from diverse 
material. Either the original material fiom temple- 
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wall, statuette, or papyrus should have been given 
exactly in facsimile ; or else, if the very difficult task of 
reconstructing a series of uniform figures was under- 
taken, it would require great knowledge of the 
delicacies of Egyptian art and design to make such 
appear satisfactory. As it is, the worst and latest 
Egyptian would not have owned such drawings; and 
they will inevitably give a very unfair idea of the real 
art of the country. 

This work is unquestionably a great gain to our 
popular literature of Egyptology, though, it shows one 
side and one period rather than a general view or any 
fresh light on the subject. And the illustrations, 
though not examples of Egyptian art, will serve to 
show briefly the characteristics of each god in some 
one of his forms. If we could have good collotypes of 
the actual figures of the gods, even from the British 
Museum only, the volumes would be still more 


wel J 
— W. M. Fuiinvers Petrie. 





FROM DICKENS TO THE OLD BALLADS. 
NOTES ON SIX NEW BOOKS 


I. 

It was Gigadibs who produced “almost the true 
Dickens.” Mr. H. Snowden Ward and Catherine Weed 
Bames Ward have gone farther: they offer us The Real 
Dickens Land (Chapman and Hall), an amazing collection 
of photographs and drawings of actual buildings and dis- 
tricts mentioned in the novels, making what is in some 
ways the most interesting book about Dickens which has 
been published since the Life. If the task had to be per- 
formed it was time it was done, for almost every week 
the housebreaker eliminates another link between the novel- 
ist’s day and cur own. We cannot have everything; and if 
we are to have Kingsways and Aldwyches, we must lose 
some sentimental associations; while if we are to have 
books crammed with photographs we must put up with 
heavily-chalked paper, excessive avoirdupois, and (at least 
in my copy) many loose leaves. 

The authors, who prepared themselves for these labours 
by performing a similar service to the memory of Shake- 
speare, have shown a thoroughness which extends even 
to the realm of conjecture. For example, there is a pic- 
ture of a house at the corner of Mansfield-street and Queen 
Anne-street in which they tell us Mr. Dombey “ may 
have lived”; and on the next page a view of Marylebone 
Church, the inclusion of which is explained by the cir- 
cumstance that Mrs. Dombey and Paul were buried there. 
Is this excess of zeal? I don’t know. Again, the fact that 
Mr. Dombey projected a walk to Kenilworth leads to the 
presence of two Kenilworth process blocks. And so on. 

But when we come to Pickwick the voice of hypercriti- 
cism is stilled. One cannot have too many of such scenes 
—even the house of Angelo Cyrus Bantam is important, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ward (I hope I describe them rightly, 
but they do not give the reviewers any help, as Dickens's 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, would have done) deserve 
all gratitude for their negative of the Beaufort Arms, Bath, 
where the “ swarry”” waseaten. To see Dingley Dell in the 
flesh—that is, in brick and mortar—is to receive a thrill. 
According to these pictures it was Cob Tree Hall, near Maid- 
stone, and no doubt one may walk over the very field in 
which the incredible cricket match was played, just as one 
may occupy Mr. Pickwick’s or Messrs. Tupman and 
Winkle’s room at the Bull Inn, Rochester. Perhaps one 
has to be American to do these things thoroughly ; but done 
they certainly are. 

Meanwhile the absence of memorial tablets from the 
photographs of Dickens’s various houses—especially that 
of No. 48, Doughty-street, where Pickwick was finished— 
leads one ta wonder what the Society of Arts can be about. 


II. 


The “real Dickens Land” is of very considerable ex- 
tent, although its capital is, of course, London. It com- 
prises Norfolk (David Copperfield), Yorkshire (Nicholas 
Nickleby), Kent (Pickwick), and Wiltshire (Martin Chuzsls- 
wit), to name no other counties ; so that the devout pilg: m 
has plenty of work before him if he would kneel at every 
shrine. For his benefit, as for that of many another way- 
farer, has been published an excellent little Touring Adlas 
of the British Isles (Newnes), designed by the indefatigable 
Mr. John Bartholomew, who seems to make all the maps 
to-day. The principal roads only are given, but they are 
clearly marked, and the book should enable the traveller to 
get wherever he will. But I wish that, in addition to roads, 
some cartographer would add the roadside inns. That 
would make such a pocket companion valuable indeed. 


Ill. 


When a book has to be illustrated it is a great pleasure 
to find enough pictures. So often a mere half-dozen are 
made to suffice. I doubt if any book was ever quite so 
generously supplied with illustrations as Zhe Real Dickens 
Land, including two or three really beautiful drawings 
by Mrs. Ward; nor do I remember any novel more tho- 
roughly illustrated than Evelina im its new edition just 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, with pictures by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson and an introduction by Fanny Burney’s 
predestined editor, Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. Dobson, in- 
deed, has served us particularly well this season. First 
came his monograph on Madame D’Arblay in the English 
Men of Letter Series, to whet appetite for a reading or 
re-reading of Evelina, and now at a_ discreet interval 
comes Evelina itself. A repetition of the logical sequence 
of spelling winder and then cleaning it. Will Camilla 
follow next year? I hope so. It is difficult to pick from 
Mi. Thomson’s seventy-five drawings a chief favourite ; 
but that in which Evelina and Miss Mirvan jump on chairs 
ta escape from Mr. Lovel’s twin brother would be difficult 
to beat. 

IV. 


To return to Dickens, I know a man of letters who 
believes that the readers of the future will cherish an 
edition of the master from which all but humorous 
passages have been eliminated. One need not agree with 
him wholly to find Micawber the best part of David 
Copperfield, Dick Swiveller the best part of The Old 
Curiosity Shop, and Mr. Pecksniff and young Bailey the 
best part of AZartin Chuzzlewit. Where the argument 
breaks down is in Great Expectations, Barnaby Rudge, 
and The Tale of Two Cities, which have no predominant 
comic figures and are stories that compel one to want 
to know what happened next. Of course we want to know 
this—at any rate in the first reading—even in Dombcy 
and Son, but when one takes up that very solid novel for 
the second time the eye seeks rather the name of Toots 
ot Cuttle than the successful merchant’s or his daughter’s. 
Such is human nature. 

Pickwick, least in need of any process of selection 
that should bring the fun to the surface, is the first, I 
believe, to be subjected to the analyst, and a tiny book 
for the pocket, labelled Pickwickian Wit and Humour, lies 
before me, consisting of passages chosen by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. “Chosen by ——”: there’s the rub. Can 
we really trust anyone to choose Dickens’s best things for 
us? The very title suggests that Mr. Fitzgerald has not 
quite the true spirit. Pickwickian Wit and Humour— 
surely Mr. Fitzgerald should know what Pickwickian 
means? The title ought to run, Wit and Humour from 
“ Pickwick,” or “ Pickwich’s” Wit and Humour—any- 
thing but “ Pickwickian.” Or so it seems to me. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s introduction, again, is not very 
appetising; but when we come to his selection we are 
happy enough: the wit, or at least the humour, is cer- 
tainly there. I doubt if Pickwick is exactly a witty book ; 
but it is certainly a humorous one, especially when it is 
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dramatic. The author's descriptive powers had not fully 
ripened ; his wheels seem now and then to creak a little ; 
but he never improved upon the conversational methods 
of this work. On turning over the pages I think I have 
been most pleased with Mr. Pell; not that he is better 
than Mr. Weller or Mr. Roker, but that I remembered him 
less. An invaluable experience of a contributor to the 
Eatanswill Gazette (how easy to miss the fact that gor- 
mandising is summed up in this title!) seems strangely 
to have missed the eyes of the advertising staff of the 
Times. They must be shown what they have lost. Mr. 
Pickwick and the editor, Mr. Pott, discuss the article on 
Chinese Metaphysics which has recently appeared, from 
the pen of the Gazette’s critic. The conversation takes this 

course : 
a abstruse subject, I should conceive,” said Mr. Pick- 

WICK. 
“Very, sir,” responded Pott, looking intensely sage. ‘‘ He 
crammed for it, to use a technical but expressive term; he 


read up for the subject, at my desire, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 


“Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick; “I was not aware that 
that valuable work contained any information respecting 
Chinese metaphysics.” 

“He read, sir,” rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. 
Pickwick’s knee, and looking round with a smile of intel- 
lectual superiority, ‘“ he read for metaphysics, under the 
letter M, and for China under the letter C, and combined 
his information, sir.” 

Had this conversation been quoted during the recent 
advertising season there is no knowing Low many more 
sets might have been sold—to journalists. 

Pickwickian Wit and Humour, which is published by 
Messrs. Gay and Bird, is, I remember now, not quite 
the first of its kind. There was a little pocket 
companion, called Wellerisms, published some years ago, 
in which the ripe philosophy of Samuel and his father was 
stored. It was a work wortky to stand beside Ulick Burke’s 
Spanish Salt, a collection mainly of the philosophic saws 
of Sancho Panza. 


V. 


We come again to Dickens in the handbook to 
Grangerising, which, under the more formal title The Art 
of Extra-Illustration (Treherne), Mr. J. M. Bulloch has 
written for a new series called “ The Collector’s Library ” 
—a very pretty act on Mr. Bulloch’s part, since Mr. 
Bulloch is an historian and poet from Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, and the editor of this series is the author of The 
Unspeakable Scot. tether the coalition shows more of 
forgiveness in the contributor or wisdom in the editor 
would be a nice point to settle. Grangerites probably 
ought to be born so, but I am half afraid that this manual 
may lead to their construction too. I say afraid, be- 
cause the game is one that is justified only by success. 
A bad piece of Grangerising, unintelligently catholic or 
governed by too low a standard, is a very deplorable spec- 
tacle, with ruined libraries in its wake. While as to good 
Grangerising, once we have overcome objections to the 
mutilation of many modest books in order that one 
splendid one may emerge, there is still against it the 
impossibility of finality. At no point can the really 
ambitious Grangerite say that his work is complete. On 
the other hand, it is possible, of course, to limit one’s 
ambition, and, thus limiting, to fulfil it, as when, for 
example, a man sets out to provide a volume of memoirs 
merely with a portrait of everybody whose name is men- 
tioned in the text. That can be done; but Mr. Bulloch 
would, I fancy, disregard so humble an achievement. His 
ambition comprises whatever bears upon his subject, from 
mezzotints to press-cuttings. The reference to Dickens 
which this interesting, if dangerous, little book holds is 
the description of Mr. William Wright’s extra-illustrated 
copy of Forster’s Life of the novelist, in three folio 
volumes, including among this additional matter 482 auto- 
graphs, 445 portraits, twenty-five playbills, and 200 topo- 
graphical views. The work fetched £500 in public 


auction ; a sum af which Mr. Bulloch is rightly proud as 


indicating the financial possibilities of the Rev. James 
Granger’s invention. 


VI. 

In the course of 1903 several very good books have 
stolen from Mr. A. H. Bullen’s little publishing office by 
the British Museum, emerging upon the world with a 
modesty in inverse ratio to their worth. Of one, indeed, 
which I am glad to possess, many persons can not even 
have heard, for it was not, I believe, supplied to tke re- 
viewers—Mr. Rigg’s translation of the Decameron, a very 
agreeable exercise in melodious, flexible English, touched 
with an uncommon dry humour. Now comes the first 
series of Mr. Frank Sidgwick’s Popular Ballads of the 
Olden Time, with the best of the old ballads of romance 
and chivalry between its covers, together with introductory 
notes and other interesting garniture. 

To read this book through is to know something of 
the art of compression; something of the needlessness of 
words when real statements have to be made. The ballad 
of “ Child Waters,” for example, says in a thousand words 
quite as much as one hundred and twenty thousand (or six- 
shilling length) are usually required for now, although one 
can conceive of no psychological treatment in the modern 
wire-drawn manner that could tell us very much more of 
eithet the Child or of Fair Ellen. But we have lost 
the art of saying things with the sudden swiftness of the 
unknown authors of these flash-light tragedies. We are 
without their charm, too; but that is no new thing—we 
were without it as long ago as the time when Fair Margaret 
and Sweet William was written, as may be seen very easily‘by 
a comparison of the end of that ballad with that of Zord 
Thomas and Fair Annet, its Scots exemplar. This is the 
perfect Scots ending : 

“Lord Thomas wae buried without kirk-wa’, 
Fair Annet within the quiere, 


And o’ the tane thair grew a birk, 
The other a bonny briere. 


And ay they grew, an ay they threw, 
As they wad faine be neare; 

And by this ye may ken right weil 
They were twa luvers deare.”’ 


The English adaptation kept the idea, but successfully 
eliminated the charm. Thus: 


**Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
Sweet William in the higher; 
Out of her breast there sprung a rose, 
And out of his a brier. 


They grew as high as the church-top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 


And then they grew in a true lover's knot, 
Which made all people admire.” 


Yet one must not be too hard on the English, whose 
genius is foreign to the exquisite Scots sentiment and 
delicacy of phrase. It is a national matter. Even now, 
although Scotland produces no ballads of “ Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annet,” it provides literature with most of its 
tenderness. 

Mr. Sidgwick, in his introduction, mentions among 
the many prominent characteristics common to the old 
ballads the certainty of a little boy faithful until death 
appearing, ready to carry frustrating tidings whenever 
harm was afoot ; but he does not refer to what is, perhaps, 
theit most striking note—the calm acceptance of fate 
which distinguishes these lovers and their ladies. When 
death seems fitting they meet it half-way, or more than 
half-way, with a fortitude that we now associate only with 
the East. Little boys still run between lovers (was there 
not the famous Jaggers ?), but death has ceased to pre- 
sent itself as the simplest solution in times of stress. Doubt- 
less we are morally the losers. It is probably bad to be 
so fond of life—we are all growing afraid of the dark. 


E. V. Lucas. 
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MUCH FRANCE; MORE ENGLAND. 

THe Fieitps or France. By Madame Mary Duclaux (A. Mary 

F. Robinson). London: Chapman and Hall. §3s. 

TuHE prose of a charming poetess is never without distinc 
tion, and that distinction is likely to be enhanced when 
scholarship is added to the poetic gift. It need hardly be 
said, therefore, how thoroughly this English lady has suc- 
ceeded in writing for English readers a beautiful book. 
Of the much that has been written upon France during the 
recent recrudescence of English interest in that country, 
nothing has been written more deliberately or more consis- 
tently. It is customary to quote passages to support one’s 
opinion of the prose one reviews, or praises, or blames. In 
this book the style is maintained at so exact a level that 
almost any page at random would suffice to prove our point. 
For example, this : 

“Great, floundering, russet pheasants came flying by; at 
every step a hare or white-tailed rabbit started up out of 
the grass. For at the further end of the forest there were 
deep, unsightly thickets of mud and thorn, ieft darkling 
amid the trim order of the place, for the wild boar delights 
in them. As we walked or drove down the neat-clipt 
avenues of the forest, the roads appeared impassable to the 
traveller, and we wondered at the contrast between the 
shoals of sand and the careful forestry that pares and cuts 
every wilding branch of the over-arching hornbeam roof. 
But the roads are bad on purpose; every spring they are 


ploughed afresh, lest they lose the lightne:s beloved of the 
horseman. 

‘““Every May, a beautiful fault frustrates this skilful 
venery, for, thick as grass, thick and sweet, the lily of the 
valley springs in all the brakes and shady places. The scent 
of the game will not lie across these miles of blossom. The 
hunters are in despair, and the deer, still deafened with the 
winter's yelp of the hounds—the deer, who sets his back 
against the sturdiest oak, and butts at the pack with his 
antlers; who swims the lakes, and from his island refuge 
sells his life as hard as he can—the deer, accustomed to be 
aiways vanquished, beholds himself at last befriended by 
an ally more invincible than water or forest oak, by the 
sweet, innumerable white lily, innocent as himself, that 
every May-time sends the huntsmen home. 

“The lily that saves the deer is the consolation of poor 
women. Every morning during the brief season of its blos- 
som they are up befcre the dawn. Holding their children 
pd the hand, they are off to the innermost dells of its 
orest.”” 


This is as perfect and as exquisite a description of the 
woods of Chantilly (as those woods appear to an English 
eye) as ome could give, and the exact choice of epithet 
which you may discover in this passage is maintained 
throughout the 300 pages in the book. 

The work, for it has the dignity of that title, consists of 
seven separate essays: the first, and to our mind the best, 
upon the Highlands of Auvergne ; the second of a country 
house in Touraine ; the third, and to our mind the weakest, 
the French peasant ; the fourth upon the forests of the Oise 
(from which we have already quoted); and two historical 
essays on the France of the Middle Ages close the book. 
Admirable as the work is, by far the first of its kind, it 
does fill one with some regret: a regret that no one could 
explain, each to the other, two societies that were once 
almost homogeneous. 

What French book is there upon English life which 
really represents to Frenchmen the nature of England? 
To put it more graphically, what book would cause its 
French readers to cease from their bewilderment at what 
perpetually appears to them the paradox or contradiction 
of the English character? We fear none. Monsieur 
Angelier has written a work upon Burns, in which he seems 
to have got right into the spirit of the man. Monsieur 
Jusserand has a knowledge of the English language and 
history very far superior to that of most English teachers. 
Monsieur Chevrillon admires Kipling, but we do not think 
that any of these three scholars could make a Frenchman 
understand why Burns, when he is sung by a Scotchman, 
is sung very loudly; why Piers Ploughman and the 
Canterbury Tales were written in the same generation ; 
or why Mr. Kipling regards a kind of feminine cruelty as 
one of the military virtues. 

And if this be true of modern France with its pre- 
sent standard of scholarship, it is much more true of the 


corresponding attempts of the English people to explain 
France to the English. It could be hinted at by examples, 
and especially by sharp contrasts ; it could be adumbrated 
by very vivid historical writing ; by the dissemination of por- 
traits; by some perfect translation of the national verse. 
But the task is a task of despair, and one feels it especially 
when one sees in such a book as this such long and 
intimate knowledge of the French, and yet feels certain 
that it does not translate the French to the English. 

Here is an example of what we mean: the authoress 
quotes from Pages Libres much exact knowledge on the 
French peasant, and she quotes a passage upon him from 
Zola’s La Terre. Now, Pages Libres is a most con- 
scientious little review, but it is not written by men who 
understand the French peasant. ‘They gather statistics, 
they inform themselves exactly, but if there is one thing 
more certain than another in French politics, it is that 
when your sincere Socialist touches the peasant (a thing 
which, thank God, he has not yet done) he will suffer the 
fate of the gentleman in the A/édicin malgré lui: “ One 
must not put one’s finger between the wood and the bark.” 
And as for Zola’s Za Terre, it has no relation what- 
soever to the life of the French peasant. It is a very 
obscene, thoroughly alien book, with the hopelessness of 
the Oriental running through it ; a book full of facts which 
could be matched in the actual life of the peasantry, but 
facts arranged in such a manner, interpreted in such a 
way, as to produce an ugly and hellish nightmare for a pic- 
ture of the happy and well-balanced thing which the 
peasant himself at least eliscovers in his own life. 

Here is another instance of what we mean. It is no 
use telling ome that the French agricultural labourer in 
such and such a district earns such and such a sum of 
money, unless one knows what it means to him. An 
English gentleman of the professional class does not get 
so much work done in his house, nor eat such good food, 
nor learn so much at school or at the university, nor get 
his clothes made out of such good stuff on an income 
yf a thousand a year as he might well do under other 
social conditions on an income of half that amount. ‘The 
economy of consumption is the one thing which modero 
economics always leave out, and yet it is the one thing 
which gives any meaning to economics at all. We do not 
say that the book is specially weak in describing the French 
peasant ; very far from it. It describes him almost better 
than any English work we have come across ; but all the 
same we fear that no Englishman will learn from its pages 
what the French peasant is. 

On the other hand, Madame Duclaux has been sin- 
gularly successful in avoiding the commonplaces of the re- 
ligious quarrel upon which the history of France already 
turns, and upon which the history of all Western Europe 
may tur in the near future. That she does not com- 
prehend French religion has not caused her to be other- 
wise than neutral; and it is tolerably certain that any 
foreigner who did comprehend French religion would 
have drawn a much falser picture than she has. There 
are very few allusions in the book which betray any ignor- 
ance, and none which betray acerbity in this matter. 
Only one of the usual allusions to Dreyfus, whose inno- 
cence is, of course, taken for granted, on page 76; very 
few of those boring “ mixing ups” of the Catholic Church 
with the Royalist party, and. so far as we have discovered, 
only one reference to religious wars on the set lines that 
they represented a persecution of the Huguenots (upon 
page 80). There is but one gibe at but one of the 
French shrines (that of Lourdes), and the phrase upon 
page 307 which treats the passion of the Middle Ages as 
“ unpurified "—a phrase startling to those more unhap- 
pily acquainted with the modern world—comes justly 
enough from the pen of a poetess whose extraction is 
from the educated classes of this country. Indeed, 
throughout these pages we are reminded of the Lys 
Rouge. It is not a small thing that a work 
upon modern France appearing during the present 
crisis — and especially appearing from such a centre 
of opposition to Catholicism— should have been 
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able to avoid those diatribes which have ruined the 
veracity of mearly all recent work on one side or the 
other, not only in England, but, for the matter of that, in 
France as well. 


H. Betioc. 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT. 
Berween tHe Acts. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
Murray. 1904. 9s. 
Two SIDES OF THE Face. 

J. W. Arrowsmith. 6s. 
THe interesting artistic contrast between the tales of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch and of Mr. Nevinson, though it might be de- 
fined briefly as the contrast between the’ experienced, 
hardened professional’s work and the sensitive amateur’s, 
rests at bottom, of course, on artistic instincts and ideals 
very far removed. While Mr. Quiller-Couch, the profes- 
sional, knows } recisely what effects he means to get, and 
gets them without any fumbling, weakness, or hesitation, 
Mr. Nevinson, in his perception of life, shows a subtler dis- 
tinctive charm, and withal often betrays the inexperience 
of the amateur who cannot quite realise where his tempera- 
ment plays him false. But, on the whole, the artistic advan- 
tage rests, to our thinking, with Mr. Nevinson. While it 
is scarcely fair to Mr. Quiller-Couch to criticise his last 
volume as the measure of his artistic strength—for he has 
certainly done abler work than in Zwo Sides of the Face— 
it is not unreasonable to say that his last volume is high!y 
characteristic of his style and range, and of the way in 
which he sees and presents life to us. So far as an able 


London: John 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. _ Bristol: 


literary craftsman can go by his gifts of seizing 
cleverly the obvious features and humours of 
character and of constructing an ingenious scaffolding 
of plot which stands out in its own studied 


atmosphere peculiar by its local colour, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
goes forward successfully; but even ingenious invention 
and observation, study and careful drawing are not suffi- 
cient in themselves to make a fine work of art. | What the 
artist needs above all things is a highly original tempera- 
ment, and, if we may hazard the distinction, Mr. Quiller- 
Couch seems to us to be a writer of decided character, but 
of little temperament. For a writer may put into his work 
the strongly-marked signs of his own character, but this 
very character of his may be lacking in that subtle power of 
the blending and tempering of delicate shades, a power by 
which the artist attains to his own peculiar arrangement of 
beauty. Mr. Quiller-Couch, indeed, is one of that large 
class of writers whose matter is novel and original through 
a characteristic selection, but whose handling, though 
vigorous, is a little uninteresting. And in art, so it comes 
that the inconclusive sketch of a sensitive amateur often 
shows far more temperamental vision than the well 
modelled work of a clever professional. Let us, however, 
cite passages from our two authors to illustrate our argu- 
ment. The story that Mr. Quiller-Couch has put in the 
forefront of his book, “Stephen of Steens,” is a sound, 
straightforward piece of work, which no doubt will be 
popular, but it holds within its hundred pages no illumina- 
tion of insight, though the situation demands from the artist 
cunning revelations of character for which we look in 
vain. Stephen, a Cornish pewterer, jockeyed out of his 
family acres by his young mother-in-law, violently ejects 
her and her attorney from the house of Steens, and for 
eight months, aided by his sympathising neighbours, defies 
the iaw, and holds the sheriff and the military at bay. At 
last the besieged house is battered down, and Stephen and 
his old servant Malachi escape to the hills. We quote the 
final scene : 
_ “A voice challenged far down the slope. 
crawied to his master’s side. 
‘** There’s one thing we two never could abide, master 
dear, could we? and that was folks interrupting.’ 
“He took up the reloaded gun again, fired his last shot, 
and sat puffing. 
‘Minutes passed, and then once more a voice chal- 


lenged angrily from the foot of the tor. Malachi leaned 
across, closed the eyes that still stared up implacably, and 


He (Malachi) 


arose, knocking out the ashes of his pipe against his boot 
heel. 


“*Right you are!’ he sang down bravely. ‘There be 
two men up here, and one was a good man; but he’s dead, 
and the law that killed ’en takes naught from me but a few 
poor years that be worthless without ‘en. Come ye up, 
friends, and welcome!’” Pp. 109-110. 

Every touch here is an obvious touch. Malachi’s 
speech to his dead master is cheap, as an artisiic device. 
So is his speech to his assailants. In the whole conception 
of the scene it is plain that the author’s vision has only 
succeeded in evoking those more obvious traits of cha- 
racter which can communicate to us no subtle thrill of 
pleasure, recognition, surprise, or understanding. But a 
true artist, such as the late Stephen Crane, would show 
us by a single significant gesture of Malachi’s a hundred 
times more than these two pathetic speeches can com- 
municate to us. The passage cited may, indeed, show 
the author has character, but it could not have been 
written by a man rich in original temperament. Let us, 
however, place a passage from Mr. Nevinson’s sketches 
before the reader to show what we mean by remarking 
on his artistic sensitiveness. “ Vz Victis” is a sketch of a 
Boer girl, in search of her wounded countrymen, who 
boards a British train, bound for Capetown, at a wayside 
station. Some war correspondents, and soldiers invalided 
home, play a joke on her by pointing to the bunk, in 
shadow, in which the narrator of the story lies, trying to 
get to sleep. 

“Too sleepy to think, I listened dreamily, and next 
moment I felt the girl enter the carriage, bringing the 
frosty air in her clothes. Then I felt her fingers move 
quickly—but oh, so gently !—disentangie the dark plaid 
over my face, and draw it down. Turning round, I looked 
at her. She had put her feet on the berth below, and in 
the dim light was peering into my face quite close. The 
ordinary type of Dutch girlhood, broad of feature and 
strong of bone, her mass of straw-coloured hair not to be 
hidden even under the enormous construction of her sun- 
bonnet, a marvel of washing and starch. But at the 
moment I saw only the wide grey eyes so near to mine. 

“In them lived the passion of unsure and uncertain hope 
that dare not trust its joy; the passion of pity, and of an 
affection too entire for reserve. It was a look with which 
at the resurrection a lover’s soul, careless of its proper 
grave, might watch for the beloved’s body as it formed 
again from dust. It endured but for one of those crowded 
seconds which last indefinitely, and then one by one I saw 
them die—the affection first, the pity next, and, last of all, 
her hope, so much the last that it seemed to have grown 
oid with lingering. Then indifference came, and hatred, 
and the cold darkness which is not living despair, but only 
the death of hope. The fingers still clung to my plaid, 
but one by one they moved, so that they might not touch 
my neck. 

“The engine whistled. ‘Come, clear off,’ shouted the 
flabby conductor, ‘or I'll have to heave you out.’” P. 238. 


We have purposely omitted from our quotation the 
coarse talk of the Englishmen which forms its artistic set- 
ting. But the quotation is sufficient to show how admirable 
“ Ve Victis” is in its artistic insight and restraint. It is ad- 
mirable because it suggests the infinite world of feeling and 
character, stretching around and beyond the characters 
brought before us. And it is here that Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
art—certainly in the volume before us—breaks down. In 
his three best stories in Z'wo Sides of the Face, “ Stephen of 
Steens.” “The Rider in the Dawn,” and “ The Horror on 
the Stair,” the author brings before us very cleverly certain 
scenes and situations in life, but the people depicted are 
shown to the imagination only in relation to the very 
definite scene in which they have their being. Mr. Nevin- 
son’s people, on the other hand, in his sketches “ Sabrina 
Fai,” “ A London Merchant,” and “ A Don’s Day,” go on 
living, as it were, outside the painter’s canvas. And this 
is a sure sign that the artist’s imagination has seized the 
enduring Luman significance of his figures, and is working 
with some measure of true creative insight. Lest we, 
however, be suspected of partiality for Mr. Nevinson’s work 
at the expense of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s, let us hasten to add 
that Mr. Nevinson, in many of his sketches, puts far too 
much of his own temperamental emotions into them, and 
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so gets his pictures often false to life—a fault of which Mr. 
Quiller-Couch is not guilty. In “Sic Vos Non Vobis,” 
“The Relief of Eden,” “ Gaudeamus Igitur,” for example, 
Mr. Nevinson is plainly to be seen awkwardly expanding a 
quick-leaping inspiration, a meaning passage snatched from 
life into a“ delibérately built-up studio picture. We see the 
too obvious accumulation of effects by which an impression 
is turned into a story. In the three stories in question the 
journalist hero, the South African actress, and the German 
Professot of Ethics are little but personified emotions with 
tos few of those varying, conflicting subtleties of character 
from which all real individuality springs. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
could have made the three figures all as broadly con- 
vincing as is his admirable parson in “The Rider in the 
Dawn.” And this is to say that while the sturdy charac- 
teristics of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s art stand him in good stead 
of real temperament, Mr. Nevinson at his best, as in “ A 
London Merchant” and “ Sabrina Fair,” reaches to that 
region of the creative poetical imagination to whick Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has, we think, never attained. 


Epwarp GARNETT. 





AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS FriENDS. By Henry James. 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Henry JAMEs has attempted to write a biography in 
the manner of his later novels. A biography, whatever you 
may think about a novel, ought to be full of facts. The 
reader may be expected to want to know moré about the 
subject than the author of it. But in the first volume of 
this one facts are lost in the fog of Mr. James’s impressions 
and reflections expressed in his latest style. Groping 
through it, you bump now and again against a Jetter from 
Story, or one of his friends; and the main result is to 
make you wonder how Mr. James has come to write as he 
does. His aim seems to be to express the simplest thought 
in the vaguest and most abstract language. The book 
begins with this sentence: “It may appear a new appli- 
cation of the truth that honour, where honour, as to any 
frank advance, attaches, is especially due to the light 
skirmishers, the é/aireurs, who have gone before.” ‘There 
are eight pages of the same kind of thing before Story is 
mentioned, much of it as nearly about nothing as aay 
writing well could be; and after the appearance of Story 
forces Mr. Henry James into something like narrative, it 
takes the form of allusions that must be obscure to every- 
one except the writer. What, for instance, is one to-make 
of this: “It is all I can do to resist the impulse to un- 
veil. If I succeed at all, just here, it is by 
reason of the great incident, on this same occa- 
sion, of the sudden reappearance of Frank Heath” 
(he has not been mentioned before), “of whom 
we shall hear more, who multiplies my Franks, and yet to 
whom, as he is more thrust upon me, though I happen to 
know little about him, I cannot deny room”? And so on 
for half a page, in which nothing more definite is said 
about Frank Heath or anyone else. This is surely not the 
| way to write anything, least of all biography. But it is 
only just to say that readers who survive the first volume 
will have some reward in the second. Mr. James’s subject 
is interesting enough when he is content to concern himself 
with it; and in the second volume the interest is so strong 
that it almost turns him into a biographer. Letters are 
much more frequent, and the intervening pages tell some- 
thing like a plain story. The subject of it was a remark- 
able man of many activities and many famous friends. A 
sculptor of European fame, he wrote Roba di Roma, the 
best-known book about Rome after Hawthorne’s J'rans- 
formation, and was the intimate friend of the Brownings 
and Landor, Lowell and Sumner. The son of a most 
famous judge of the Supreme Court and the greatest Ameri- 
can writer on legal subjects, he was himself the author of 
excellent legal text-books, and also of some interesting 


poems that recall Browning’s treatment, though not his 
style. English readers of his life will be most interested 
in his correspondence with the Brownings, and in his friend- 
ship with Landor, whom he met in Italy in 1859, when 
the old poet had been turned out of doors by his family and 
was alone and in actual want. The Brownings and the 
Storys between them looked after him and made him com- 
fortable, and while he was an inmate of Story’s house he 
showed nothing of his ungovernable temper, but was always 
“most amiable and interesting, with certain streaks of 
madness running through his opinions.” ‘There is an 
amusing record by Mrs. Story of Landor’s conversation, 
selected rather to show his naive vanity and violence of 
expression than his greater intellectual qualities. Brown- 
ing’s letters, like everything else known about him, show him 
in the most engaging light as a good friend and devoted 
husband, and are one more proof of the curious manner in 
which he kept his poetry out of his ordinary life. They 
are all about facts and current events. Literary subjects 
are scarcely mentioned inthem. Yet Story and Browning 
were the closest intimates, and one might have expected 
Browning to talk about his poetry to Story, if to anyone. 
Mrs. Browning, during the time of Story’s acquaintanceship 
with her, was obsessed with the hope for a united Italy, 
and, as Mr. James says, there is something almost painful 
in the way in which that hope crowds out all other subjects 
from her letters. “It was for Italy,” Story says, “that her 
last words were written. The death of Cavour had greatly 
affected her. She had wept many tears for him.” And 
then he quotes the words of Browning, spoken just after 
her death, and expressive of his profound though manly 
grief. The whole book is a pleasant picture of the life of 
art and letters with all its refinements added to those 
simpler domestic virtues which it sometimes lacks. Poets 
are often bad husbands, as we know well enough, but we 
know from Browning that when they are good it is with 
a scrupulous delicacy of devotion that makes a continual 
romance of the marriage tie. Story also was happy in his 
married life, and the death of his wife in 1894 was, Mr. 
James says, his own death-blow. He died himself a year 
later, in the Italy where he had spent the best part of his 
life, in calm September days that might “ have seemed to 
breathe upon him the very essence of the old Italy he had 
chosen and loved, and who thus closed soft arms about 
him.” So Mr. James writes of his end, showing that when 
he likes he has command of the simplest and tenderest 
language. 





DR. PRICES CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS To AND FroM RICHARD Price, D.D., F.R.S., 1767-1790. 
(Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. May, 1903.) ° 

Dr. Price left his papers to his nephews, William and 
George Morgan. William Morgan wrote a slight bio- 
graphy of his distinguished uncle, but did not take much 
care of his papers. Those that survived him came into the 
possession of his granddaughter, Miss Sara Travers, who 
left them in her turn to Miss Williams, a great-grandniece 
of Dr. Price. Miss Williams made good use of the papers, 
and published a few years ago a history of the Price and 
Morgan families. Miss Williams has lately given most of 
the papers to Mr. Ashburner, her cousin, who has pre- 
sented the Massachusetts Historical Society with copies of 
eighty-one letters written by or to Dr. Price between the 
years 1767-1790, the larger part of which have not 
hitherto been published. 

These letters are a most interesting collection. Some 
are from Franklin, some from Jefferson, some from Shel- 
burne. The first letter from Shelburne was dated De- 
cember 26, 1774. “I write to you,” Shelburne concludes, 
“wpon my knee in the midst of the children’s noise, a 
very unfit situation to write upon such serious subjects. In 
every situation and in every temper, believe me, however, 
yours and Mrs. Price’s affectionate friend and servant.” 
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All of Shelburne’s letters are very interesting. He writes 
from Ireland in September, 1775, and, after commenting 
on “ the degree of oppression scarcely conceivable ” under 
which the people live, he describes the state of opinion 
about the American War. “I find all classes in this king- 
dom much more animated about America than in England. 
In every Protestant or Dissenter’s house the established 
toast is success to the Americans. Among the Roman 
Catholics they not only talk but act very freely on the 
other side. They have in different parts enter’d into 
associations, and subscribed largely to levye men against 
America, avowing their dislike of a constitution here or 
in America of which they are not allow’d to participate.” 
A month later he writes from Bowood, “What a 
dreadful crisis are our publick affairs reduced to. 
I look upon the colonies as lost, no exertions can prevent 
it, and the consequence will be that he will be the happiest 
who can live upon the least. I do not say it to excuse 


myself, for I am prepared to acquit myself. But 
nothing will do with a Court so determined and 
a people so indifferent.” In December he writes: 


“The American cause gains ground daily in the country.” 
In September, 1777, he writes that he has read with great 
pleasure Lord Abingdon’s pamphlet. Lord Abingdon’s 
pamphlet, as mentioned in a footnote, was an attack on 
Burke for a supposed want of zeal in opposing the war 
with the colonies, and it passed very quickly through five 
editions. There is an account very entertaining in one 
particular in a letter from Dr. Price to Franklin in June, 
1777, of the optimism which reigned in English society : 
“The general talk here of military men and of the Ministry 
is that Philadelphia will -be taken and the war with the 
Americans decided this summer. - . So certain do 
the bishops, in particular, think the speedy conquest of 
America that they have formed a committee for taking into 
consideration measures for settling Bishops in America, 
agreeably to an intimation at the conclusion of the Arch- 
bishop of York’s sermon in February last to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel.” Dr. Price’s influence in 
America is attested over and over again in these letters. 
William Hazlitt, for example, father of the essayist, who 
spent three or four years in America, wrote to Dr. Price in 
November, 1785: “ No man living can influence them (i.¢., 
the Americans) so much as you.” The bitter feeling he 
showed against Scotland is illustrated in a letter from 
Arthur Lee to Dr. Price in 1777: “ Indeed, in my opinion, 
it would require a people of more virtue than the world 
ever yet produced, or that human nature will admit of, to 
resist the contagion of Scotch principles, to be united with 
Scotland and not to be undone. I mean as to its morals 
and public principles.” But this little volume is 
full of interest and instruction, and it is impossible, in the 
brief space of a notice, to give a just impression of the 
pleasure its publication will give to anyone who has made 


any study of the history or the opinion.of a very eventful 
period. 





ABOUT MUSIC. 
AnouT Music, AND WHAT ITIS MADE or. By Oliveria Prescott. 
London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


Most English writers about music seem to think that they 
need no qualification except a vague enthusiasm. This 
is not quite Miss Prescott’s case. She has knowledge also. 
She is a composer herself. But she seems to have written 
her book without knowing quite what she wishes to write 
about, and also, alas! without knowing very well how to 
write. The title is somewhat vague, but it does not lead 
us to expect a rather incomplete and discursive history of 
the general development of music or a still more discursive 
article on home music in England. There is more rele- 
vance in the chapter on the making of symphonies; but 
it is not likely to give the ordinary amateur much idea of 
the structure of a symphony. To write clearly about the 








forms of music needs more command of language than 
Miss Prescott possesses, and also a closer attention to the 
subject than she is ready to give. When she is not vague 
she falls back upon technical terms that will only be under- 
stood by those who have already learnt what she sets out 
to teach. What she says about the rise of opera and the 
course of oratorio has already been better said. Every 
article, whatever its subject, is peppered with questionable 
opinions always dogmatically and often obscurely ex- 
pressed. Writers about music can never be made to under- 
stand that their opinions on the merits of different com- 
posers are not valuable unless supported by argument and 
illustration. No critic of poetry or painting thinks it 
enough to say that he considers Rembrandt a bad painter 
or Shelley a bad poet. Even Mr. Ruskin gave profuse 
reasons for his most perverse dislikes; but the critic of 
music pronounces oracularly on what is good and bad; and 
often in language that proves he is incapable of clear 
thought. Thus, “ Weber, brilliant, melodious, strong in 
his harmonies and wonderfully effective in his design, was 
yet sometimes weak in his musical effects.” Did Miss 
Prescott quite know what she meant when she wrote that ? 
Or has she considered all that this sentence implies: 
“ Berlioz is of a greater individuality than any 
writer simce Mozart”? That is to say than Beethoven. 
From what Miss Prescott says about Wagner nothing is 
plain, except that she does not like his later works. She 
seems to condemn them upon some principle, but since 
she cannot express it clearly she would have done better 
to consider whether she understood it clearly. The fact is 
that music, itself the vaguest of the arts in matter though 
the most definite in form, is a great temptation to vague 
writing, and only those who are trained in precise expres- 
sion ought to write about it. 


TIMELY ADVICE. 


Experience teaches! While Odol is universally recognised 
as the best preparation for the mouth and teeth, it must never- 
theless be used in a certain way to get the best results of which 
itis capable, A few drops must be mixed with lukewarm (not 
cold) water until the mixture is opaque, though people with 
decayed teeth would do well, at first, to make the mixture so 
strong that it looks milky. A mouthful should then be taken to 
rinse the mouth thoroughly. A second mouthful should be kept 
in the mouth for two or three minutes to enable its antiseptic 
properties to be absorbed by the gums and lining membrane of 
the mouth so that they may remain disinfected for a long time. 
With a tooth brush dipped in the fluid, the teeth should next be 
brushed in the ordinary way. Finally, after the mouth’ is rinsed, 
a little of the Odol mixture should be used to gargle with. The 
teeth should be cleaned in this way at night, as well as in the 
morning, for it is during the night that most harm is done to the 
teeth through the débris of dinner being left to ferment in the 
mouth. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance that the Odol mixture 
should be kept in the mouth for some time, a precaution smokers 
especially should not neglect, for nothing refreshes the mouth so 
much as Odol, which leaves a delightful impression of coolness 
and a sense of delicate fragrance behind it. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 

T need not be said that little has been thought 
| or talked of in the City this week but the prospect 
of peace or war, all information and opinion tending to 
become steadily more gloomy until late on Thursday, 
when the Paris Bourse suddenly got hold of favourable 
information which it thought trustworthy and bought 
Russian bonds, Japanese, and Kaffirs hand over fist. 
On the same day certain cynical observers were 
found to be looking more cheerful, and, when 
asked what was the good news, replied they had the 
very best authority for saying that the British War 
Office was now convinced that war in the Far East was 
inevitable—‘‘ and if that does not mean peace, what 
does?” Certainly it is the most hopeful sign that 
has appeared above an otherwise troubled horizon, and 
it, and the French buying above-mentioned, sufficed 
to give a decidedly firmer tone to markets. Neverthe- 
less prices have fallen heavily all round on balance, 
the public is showing less desire than ever either to 
invest or speculate, and the Stock Exchange has nothing 
to do but curse its bad luck. 

Were it not that most of Mr. Chamberlain’s sup- 
porters are the sort of people who require a surgical 
operation before they can hope to understand facts and 
figures, it might be asserted with confidence that the 
week has been a bad one for the Protectionist hum- 
bug. The Board of Trade Returns for December and 
for 1903 suffice in themselves to knock the bottom out of 
most of the false assertions on which the Protection case 
is based ; and then, over and above that, we have had 
an excellent example of the prosperity which, according 
to our quack economists, is supposed to reign supreme 
in Protected countries. The United States Steel Trust, 
the best example that could be found of an industry 
organised under the shelter of a tariff, has just 
‘* passed ”—that is, is unable to pay—the dividend on 
its Common stock, and everyone is wondering how long 
the Preference stockholders will continue to receive the 
full dividend that is due to them. It may be urged 
that this result is due to the preposterous over- 
capitalisation of the Trust when it was established, but 
the figures of the company’s history prove clearly 
enough that there has been such a lamentable falling 
off in its earning powers that, whatever the basis of its 
capitalisation, it was bound to make a sorry show. 

Anyone who wants to see a real good example of 
Protectionist prosperity cannot do better than study an 
article in Thursday's Financial Times entitled the 
**Steel Trust Fiasco,” in which the Trust's history 
as a profit-earner is traced and tabulated. It appears 
that last month’s net earnings are estimated at 
$3,100,000, against $8,646,000 in December, 1902, and 
$12,850,000 in July last. Since July the net earnings 
have fallen steadily month by month, December esta- 
blishing the most disastrous show yet achieved and 
insufficient to provide for the Preference dividend. 
‘* Unfortunately,” says the Financial Times, “there is 
nothing to show that the depression indicated by the 
December figures is at an end, for the unfilled orders 
in hand are set down at only 3,215,000 tons, which, as 
against the total of a year ago, means a diminution of 
2,132,000 tons, or close upon 40 percent, It is pretty 
clear that unless things improve very shortly, and very 
considerably, the Preference interest will be in great 
jeopardy, more especially as the balance carried over 
into the new year is reduced from $34,254,000 to 
$11,963,000.” It does look pretty bad, doesn’t it ? 

Is it not getting on for high time that we should 
be told something about the conditions which appear 
to have been attached to the promise made by the 
Johannesburg magnates to our Great Imperial States- 
man that they would shell out thirty millions—or, 

rather, land the Transvaal with a debt of thirty millions 





—as their contribution towards the expenses of the 
war? According to the accounts that were received at 
the time over here, the terms of the bargain were, like 
so many other of the great man’s contrivances and 
promises, quite simple, England was to give its 
guarantee for a loan of thirty millions that 
the Transvaal wished to raise; this has been 
done. And the magnates were to raise a war 
contribution of 30—or was it 40?—=millions ; this has 
not been done, and the magnates show little or no 
enthusiasm about carrying out their side of the bargain. 
We now hear mysterious references to certain ‘‘ con- 
ditions” alleged to have been part of the original 
bargain, conditions as to which nothing was said in 
public at the time, from which it is, perhaps, safe to 
infer that they were unmentionable by their nature. 
The sooner a little light is thrown on the subject the 
better. eae 

A Laffan telegram from Pretoria, dated January 4, 

quotes a very interesting passage from the Rand Mail 
on the subject of the first instalment of the war contri- 
bution. ‘‘The obligation will be met,” it says, ‘ if 
the old conditions are kept inviolate by the Government. 
. . » The magnificent personality of Mr. Chamberlain, 
assisted by a roseate view of the future taken at the 
time of his visit, induced the mining houses to under- 
take a liability which they would now hesitate to 
burthen themselves with ; but they are willing to abide 
by their bargain, even though unforeseen circumstances 
have occurred which injuriously affect, not merely 
the financial horizon in South Africa, but the 
whole world. We believe the position taken by 
the mining magnates to be legally sound, ze., that 
the guarantee cannot be enforced if new conditions 
are insisted upon; but we hope that, as a matter of 
common business prudence, the Imperial Government 
will adhere to their original bargain.” This passage 
really deserves careful study and a demand for official 
elucidation as soon as Parliament meets. For, as has 
been said, the only condition that was made public at 
the time—the British guarantee of the Transvaal loan 
—has been carried out months ago: last May, to be 
precise. So what are these ‘‘ old conditions ” that are 
to be kept inviolate? And what is the original bargain 
to which the Imperial Government is so obligingly 
advised to adhere ? a 

The banks, as appears from their half-yearly divi- 
dend announcements, have been taking the bull by the 
horns and writing their Consols down to 85. It is 
the wisest and soundest course, and their directors are 
to be congratulated on facing an unpleasant situation 
boldly. After all, Consols are the only security-that are 
really saleable in times of anything like panic, and 
nowadays, the gloomy events of last autumn having had 
their due effect, the Consol market is not nearly as 
free as it used to be when the position of all connected 
with it was considerably stronger, thus enabling them 
to make prices and deal with assured confidence. 
Hence the necessity for all credit institutions to be 
more careful than ever in showing a holding of Consols 
at a price well below current market level. And if war 
actually breaks out it remains to be seen how long 85 
will be a figure which will fulfil these conditions. As 
it is, Consols have this week dipped below the panic 
level of the dull days of last S:ptember, when the 
lowest price officially ‘‘ marked” was 863. Bank shares 
have been a weak market owing to this writing-down 
policy, but it was good finance. 

An issue of Local Loan stock, offered at a minimum 
of 964, is the only opportunity that the new year has 
offered to the investor. Seeing that Transvaal Threes, 
a Government obligation like ‘‘ Locals,” can be bought 
at 96, there is not much gain on the new issue. 

JANUs. 





